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THE SILENT WATCH. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Full armed I fought the Paynim foe; 
Now palm to palm I lie, 

My bed of stone, my covering 
The minster’s vaulted sky. 

Pilgrim and priest, move softly here, 
On vain or holy quest. 

Let me sleep on, and take the meed 
Of my appointed rest. 


Let me sleep on, until my soul 
Hath made her strong again 

To fight the tight of good with ill, 
Of peace with mortal pain. 

For one day there shall come a voice 
Sounding from sky to sea: 

“Arise, Sir Knight, before My face! 

Now have I need of thee.”’ 


—————  2_eae —- —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It looks as if some decisive action were 
at last to be taken by the European pow- 
ers in regard to Turkey. The Sultan’s 
imprudence in ordering a systematic mas- 
sacre of Armenians in Constantinople, 
in revenge for the attempt on the Ottoman 
bank, has opened the eyes of the foreign 
residents of that city to the horrors that 
have been going on throughout the Empire 
for the last two years. When these things 
were done in remote parts of Turkey, 
however well attested they were by the 
missionaries, many people found it hard 
to credit them, and especially hard to 
Suppose that they were done by govern- 
ment orders. But seeing is believing. 
The blood that has been shed in Constan- 
tinople, before the eyes of the foreign 
ambassadors, seems likely to make the 
Sultan’s cup run over at last. It is high 
time. 





ee oo 


It is interesting in this connection to 
read that family influence has been 
brought to bear ‘‘to an unprecedented de- 
gree’’ upon the Czar and Emperor Wil- 
liam, to induce them to change the callous 
and selfish course that Russia and Ger- 
many have hitherto pursued on this ques- 
tion. The warm hearts of the women of 
the royal families have been stirred to good 
purpose, and have helped materially to 
thaw the ice of diplomacy. 


-_-- — 


William Lloyd Garrison contributes to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL this week a strik- 
ing account of the really remarkable cam- 
paign that the advocates of the single 
tax have been making in Delaware. 





The Massachusetts State Prohibition 
Convention, held in Boston this week, 
hominated Allen Coffin, of Nantucket, for 
Governor, and put the following plank in 





| : . . 
its platform, in place of the usual explicit 





resolution for woman suffrage: 

We recognize the valuable aid that the 
noble Christian women are 
party; we believe that such aid is given 
solely to advance the cause of prohibition; 
and we invite and welcome them to our 
counsels. 


Seal — 

Miss Emma F. Bates, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for North Dakota, 
contributes to this week’s WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL an account of the legal status of 
women in school matters in that progres- 
sive community. In North Dakota women 
have full privilege of voting on educa- 
tional matters. That State first elected a 
woman to hold the position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. 
Laura F. Eisenhuth. Her immediate suc- 
cessor was the present incumbent, Miss 
Emma Bates. It is probable that one of 
these ladies will be reélected this fall. 
There are eleven women now holding 
positions as County Superintendents in 
North Dakota, and one hundred and 
twenty-five women are serving on school 
boards. 


-_-—- 


It is proposed to found a training school 
for colored nurses as a memorial to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 
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Mrs. Bertha W. Howe has contributed 
to the Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star a series 
of able articles on the financial question. 
Women are entering more and more into 
the newspaper discussions, on both sides. 
This is a good sign. When women in 
general take an intelligent interest in 
public questions, one chief argument of 
the adversaries of equal suffrage will be 
taken away. 


-_——-_ 


THE HOME OF PRISCILLA. 





Dear old Duxbury seems lovelier than 
ever in natural charm. Some of the “im- 
provements” could be spared by the early 
dwellers; and even the fine bridge, half a 
mile long, that now connects Powder 
Point with Duxbury beach in a delightful 
thoroughfare, has spoiled the value of 
the ‘‘Old Cove’’ as a harbor for boats, for 
no one wants to ‘‘unstep”’ his mast to pass 
under the bridge. But the Old Cove is 
the favorite bathing place now, the row 
of boat-houses serving as well for bath- 
houses. Probably few of the gay bathers 
who stream up quiet Cove Street pause to 
think that under their feet throbs the 
great French-Atlantic cable, connecting 
with St. Pierre and distant Brest. But 
the long arm of silvery beach still shel- 
ters the tranquil blue bay; Clark’s Island 
lifts its smooth green head, as long ago in 
welcome to the weary Pilgrims, when, ‘‘it 
being the Sabbath, they rested,’ and the 
twin lights on the Gurnet headland keep 
watch still over harbor and town. A 
Duxbury mother once tersely summarized 
the story of long, wakeful nights spent 
tending twin babies, with, ‘‘Only God and 
the Gurnet Light knew how I suffered.”’ 

We realize that time flies, when even 
in staid old Duxbury we are confronted 
everywhere by the valuable but exasper- 
ating bicycle. That it is against the law 
to ride on the sidewalk matters not. You 
are met with sulky looks if you do not, 
on meeting the riders, promptly step 
aside, and let them spin past you. In 
fact, while I peacefully sauntered along 
with a friend one day, a sharp, imperative 
ring sounded close behind us, and a sharp, 


imperative voice said, ‘‘Let me _ pass, 
please !’ which we from habit meekly 


did; and the ‘‘woman ona wheel” whirled 
triumphantly by, leaving us wrathful that 
we had not held our ground and kept her 
in her proper sphere. 

Windmills stand picturesquely here and 
there, a new feature in the landscape. 
The Rural Society looks out for beautify- 
ing the town, and for opening up some of 
the less-known wood roads, dear, green, 
tangled byways that they are! Children 
and grandchildren of the early residents 
come faithfully back to the old town year 
after year, in love with the peculiar health- 
giving air, joint product of ocean breezes 
and the balsamic breath of the pines. 

The healthful air accounts, nv doubt, 
for the remarkable number of old peeple 
in Duxbury. Not that they seem old—far 
from it. They may look atrifle wrinkled, 
gray or bent, but they mix in general so- 
ciety, do their own housework maybe, 
keep up an interest in recent literature, 
and only by accident, as you chat, do 
you discover that they have long passed 
the allotted threescore and ten. One 
man over eighty walked to Plymouth (ten 
miles) and back. One spry old lady of 


! 
eighty-six was up in an apple-tree one 


giving our | 





day as my father drove by. Another 
native of eighty-four, during a visit to 
Boston, spoke of his mother, who, at the 
ripe age of 101, was beginning to lose her 
hearing and memory, adding gravely that 
he himself “didn’t want to live to be old!” 
The old country roads bear names now, 
and ‘‘Alden Road’? winds appropriately 
up through the ‘‘Major’s Pasture’ past 
the Alden house, over two hundred years 
old, and not far from the site of the orig- 
inal home of John and Priscilla near 
Eagle Tree Pond. 
“The Puritan 


name and the fame of the 


maiden Priscilla,” 

and also her characteristic virtues, are to 
be preserved by the founders of anew and 
promising school for girls, to be opened 
October 1,in my own old home, and 
called the Alden School, It will be a 
graded school, with a kindergarten, and 
grammar and college preparatory depart- 
ments. It promises, in modest but digni- 
fied fashion, to give the young lives 
entrusted to its care a symmetrical, 
wholesome, thorough development; and 
no one can fail to see an earnest of suc- 
cess in Miss Jenkins and Miss Nevers, the 
gentle and gracious principals, who have 
already won for themselves a place in the 
hearts of their neighbors. 

Duxbury has many a woman worth re- 
membering besides Priscilla, but space 
forbids a word of more than one, In 
Duxbury churchyard is a modest stone to 
the memory of Sarah MacFarland, known 
in local history as ‘‘Aunt Sarah Mac,” 
She was a woman of strong and original 
character, who kept a sort of ‘dame 
school’ — co@ducational, I think, joint 
forerunner of the Alden School and Mr. 
Knapp’s well-known school for boys on 
Powder Point. The inscription to her 
memory says, 

“This stone is in gratitude erected, 

By two of her pupils, who her memory 

respected.” 

The quaint rhyme follows the fashion of 
her own efforts, for Aunt Sarah was a 
famous rhymester, and spared not to 
satirize the follies of the town. She had 
the real spirit of '76, rebellion against un- 
just laws; and as, driving through the 
forest ways, we come now and then toa 
well-kept cranberry meadow, sustaining 
in the season a picturesque crowd of pick- 
ers native and foreign, how long ago 
seems the time when Aunt Sarah Mac 
made this free and valiant protest: 


“T’m an old woman of seventy-one, 
Cranberry laws are just begun. 


- Men make laws, but I won’t mind ‘em, 


I’ll pick cranberries where I can find ‘em ! 
Duchury, Mass. c. W. 





=_-<-_ 


WORK OF A WOMAN HEALTH-INSPECTOR. 





The sanitary engineers of the Health 
Department of Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the direction of the Sanitary Engineer, 
W. W. Locke, are gathering data for a 
map of the city, which will be of great as- 
sistance to the department in abating 
nuisances and controlling diseases. The 
map will show at a glance the exact char- 
acter of every house. It is an enormous 
task for a small body of men to canvass 
the whole city and note the exact charac- 
ter of every building, front and rear. In 
fact, during the summer months, pressure 
in other directions compelled a temporary 
cessation of the work, but it will be taken 
up again this fall. 

It is worthy of note that the only sani- 
tary inspector whose territory was com- 
pleted was the sole woman inspector of 
the force. This is Dr. Susan R. Pray, 
who has been on the force for eight or ten 
years. Dr. Pray was not only the first to 
bring in complete data about her district, 
but she is the only one so far who has 
completed the canvass of her district for 
the map. She has probably the worst 
district of all—four wards full of tene- 
ment-houses. 

The result of Dr. Pray’s work has al- 
ready been placed upon the map in colors. 
The frame buildings are in yellow, and 
the brick and stone buildings in red, the 
latter being distinguished from one an- 
other by crossed lines. There are other 
linings to show whether a building is a 
tenement-house, dwelling, store, factory 
or stable. There are many other mark- 
ings of importance. 

Concerning this woman health-inspec- 
tor, the N. Y. Daily Tribune remarks: 

It is not reflecting on the industry of 
the male inspectors to say that they 
stand in awe of the amount of work Dr. 
Pray can do. If the ordinary man at- 
tempted it, he would feel that nothing 
short of a European tour would enable 
him to recuperate. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, | 





, 


‘*Household Economics.’’ Here is the 
new title, like another word of old, to the 
Greeks foolishness, to the Jews a stum- 
bling block. For Greek, write the conser- 
vative or ignorant homemaker; for Jew, | 
the one who seeks more light. There we | 
have the statement for women as a whole, | 
Where there are exceptions, as usual they | 
prove the rule. 

Under various names designed to be | 
seductive—Domestic Science, Domestic 
Economy, Household Science—one and 
another expounder has sought to sugar | 
and gild the huge pill, but a pill it re- 
mains; the name a bogie, the effect a ter- | 
ror to those who hear. 

Will the new title 
Let us see. 

To one who has for a_ generation 
watched the ebb and flow of thought, its | 
sudden changes, advances and retreats, 
all summing up at last in that progress | 
which, whether we will or no, still flows | 
on carrying humanity with it, the general 
trend is very clear. It is certain, as I have 
had occasion to write betore, that we are 
in the midst of a transition time. The 
old ways are dead, nor can they return 
again. The new are still in embryo, and | 
the ghosts of the old sit in our councils 
and still rule. What we have to do—and 
never was therea more difficult task—is to 
disentangle ourselves absolutely from the 
traditions of the past, and seek to view 
the thing as if it were a new science to be 
investigated. It is a new one. My own 
conviction of the necessity for new 
methods of observation and of handling is 
so st ong that, in preparing a special course 
of lectures, a part of the work of the 
School of Economics in the University of 
Wisconsin, I chose the title ‘‘Household 
Economics,” as the only one that can con- 
vey the actual truth. 

Why? Because the time has come when 
the economic aspects of every question 
connected with the household are upper- 
most. The time has come when the college 
woman must be made to see and feel and | 
act on these new lines, nor is it less vital 
that the myriads of club women should 
take up the matter from the present point 
of view, study methods old and new, and 
settle whether they in their own lives are 
helping or retarding the inevitable recon. 
struction. 

What is the present status of the move- | 
ment? Two phases of thought are at 
work, and there is sharp conflict of opin- 
ion. Onthe one hand it is affirmed that 
all work must begin at the roots, and that 
training schools for domestic service are 
the most vital and immediate of all the 
needs; on the other, that mistress no less 
than maid must learn personally, practi- 
cally and scientifically, every detail that 
makes the life of the home. 

A growing sense of the larger issues 
involved has brought about such organiza- 
tions as Armour, Pratt, and Drexel Insti- 
tutes, and the College for the Training of 
Teachers, while a college or university 
here and there has inaugurated a course 
in Household Science, and proposes in 
time a genuinely scientific training. But 
even with these the lack of trained teach- 
ers in the larger sense, and of full compre- 
hension of what needs to be done, stands 
in the way of every definite accomplish- 
ment. Absolute authorities in household 
sanitation, in the chemical analysis of 
foods and their adulterations, may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
promise of the future lies in the fact that 
these women each and all are earnestly 
studying the problem, and feeling their 
way by degrees toward a coherent system. 
But for the most part chaos rules, and day 
by day life grows more and more com- 
plicated in its demands. 

Three years they have marched on, be- 
set on the one hand by armies of mistresses 
howling for instant deliverance; on the 
other by armies of maids, who cannot see 
that in substituting trained for untrained 
service comes the deliverance and ad- 
vancement for which all generations of | 
mistresses and maids have waited. 

This is the present status, or, to follow | 
the celebrated formula of the historian of | 
Ireland in his chapter on ‘Snakes in | 
Ireland’’—“There are no snakes in Ire- | 
land’’—there is no status. Where that | 
should be on the map of progress is a | 
wide region labelled like the American 
Desert of our youth, ‘‘Unknown.” But 
across the gray waste where here and 
oasis shows its tiny space of 


mend the matter? | 
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(Continued on Second Page). \ 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Scort, wife of the sheriff of Mo- 


| jave County, Arizona, is herself a deputy 


sheriff. The other day she brought an 
insane prisoner from a neighboring place 
to the county jail, and experienced neither 


| trouble nor fear while doing it. 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN, aut) or of 
“Ships That Pass in the Night,’’ has suf- 
fered a relapse that causes her friends 
the gravest apprehension. Her latest 


| romance has been awaiting the finishing 


touches for nearly five months. She is 
now in California, hoping to gain suf- 
ficient strength to undertake the journey 
to her home in London. 

Miss MARIAN Hovey, sister of Mr. 
Henry 8S. Hovey, formerly commodore of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, has received a 
compliment seldom paid a woman. The 
new schoolhouse being built at Gloucester, 
Mass., has been named for her, in recogni- 
tion of the introduction of the Ling sys- 
tem of gymnastics into the Gloucester 
schools through her benefactions. 

Miss MARY BANNISTER WILLARD, a 


| niece of Frances E. Willard, and a recent 
| graduate of the Pestalozzi Kindergarten 


School at Berlin, Ger., has been chosen by 


| Mrs. Cleveland as the White House kin- 
| dergartener. 


She will have charge of the 


| education of the President’s daughters, 


beginning her duties upon their return to 
Washington for the winter season. 

MME, SIMOUNET, whose age of 103 years 
and 5 months is well authenticated, is the 
oldest person in Paris. She was born in 
1793 in Paris, and has always lived there. 
At sixteen she entered a notary’s service 
as bonne, staying with him until he died. 
She then married a messenger of the Con- 
seil d’Etat. She has survived her husband 
and children, and lives now in the Sal- 
petriere Asylum, in fairly good health. 
Her memory is good, and she likes to talk 
of Napoleon, Josephine, Louis XVIII. and 
the other great people she saw when she 
was a girl. 

MMe. JEANNE E. SCHMAHL contributes 
to the September Forum an article of 
much interest on ‘“‘The Progress of the 
Women’s Rights Movement in France.’ 
Apparently this progress has not been 
great as yet. By the Civil Code of France, 
‘All persons under age, or of notoriously 
disorderly or immoral life, all lunatics 
and persons of unsound mind, and women, 
are excluded from Parliamentary fran- 
chise and from all other political privi- 
lege.’ This exclusion, moreover, carries 
with it various disabilities in the profes- 
sions. Only electors can be lawyers, hence 
a woman cannot practise law. A woman 
doctor cannot sign a certificate of birth or 
death; and ‘ta woman cannot buy nor 
sell, neither can she appear in court save 
by her husband’s authorization.” 

Miss Susig£ Gentry, of Franklin, will 
have a gourd exhibit in the Woman’s 
Building at the Tennessee Centennial. 
She has discovered many uses to which 
the gourd was put in primitive days. 
Gourds can be used as receptacles for lard, 
sugar, dried fruit, preserves, salt, soap, 
powder, shot, etc. As many as fifty dozen 
eggs have been packed in an ‘“‘egg gourd.” 
There are four varieties of nest-egg gourds, 
goose, duck, turkey and hens’ eggs, all 
true to nature in shape and size. Gourds 
have been used as dippers, strainers, fun- 
nels, martin- boxes, squirrel -cages, life- 
preservers, banjos, dish-rags, spinners and 
baby rattles. Among ornamental uses are 
vases, table decorations, toilet receptacles, 
purses, and curiosities in the shape of a 
snake gourd and wine bottle. 


Miss AGNES E. SLACK, honorary secre- 
tary of the World’s W. C. T. U. and of the 
British W. C. T. U., arrived in America a 
few weeks since, to attend the annual Con- 
vention of the N. W. C. T. U. at St. 
Louis in October. Before that, Miss Slack 
will speak in a number of large cities, and 
will address several of the State Prohibi- 
tion Conventions. She spoke at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly on ‘‘Temperance Day,” 
amid the hearty applause of all who heard 
her. Besides being a temperance advo- 
cate, Miss Slack is a member of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal Federation Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the Executive Committee 
of the Central National Suffrage Society. 
She is very popular in England as aspeaker, 


| and she often occupies some of the prom- 


inent pulpits in Britain. Miss Slack is 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage. She 
has also done excellent work in causing 
many reforms in the workhouses and jails 
of the United Kingdom. No doubt she 
will receive a hearty welcome to many 
pulpits and platforms in America. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. branch of that Associatiom in this city, | short time she had secured enough addi- | to gain from their efforts. It was hard to 
, we unite to form the Chicago Branch of | tional subscribers to be able to employ a | understand how men and women could | 


(Continued from First Page.) 
green grass and living water, a band of 
pilgrims, pioneers, are making their slow 
and devious way, and the banner they 
bear owns as its legend, “The National 
Household Economic Association.”’ 

Born in the brain of a woman, Mrs. 
Laura D. Wilkinson, who has done an 
enormous amount of almost unrecognized 
labor, the association has, at various 
points, as in Boston and Syracuse, set in 
motion the machinery by whose aid the 
new movement is to make itself felt. As 
to hopes and fears, the latter well over at 
last, new plans and present results, there 
will presently be other things to say. All 
that is wanted now is to demonstrate 
what imperative need is on us for study 
of the new science, and what work this 
department hopes to do in arousing the 
sense of that need. 

Meantime the actual world is full of 
signs of change. Between the purely 
domestic methods of the past, and the 
purely scientific methods of the future, 
are all the painful transition methods of 
to-day. The boarding-house, hotel, res- 
taurant and apartment house; the laun- 
dry, bakery, confectionery, cook shop, 
etc.; the Delicatessen, and foods prepared 
“all ready for the table’’—these are the 
symptoms of change and the promise of 
better things. 

The principal difficu'ty in the work of 
the N. H. E. A. has been and is the indif 
ference—one might almost say the crim- 
inal indifference—of women to the new 
developments of science in Household 
Economics. 

To most women Household Economics 
only means household economies. It treats 
of restrictions and labors which they per- 
form and endure from a sense of duty and 
devotion to their families, but with no 
perception of the enormous importance of 
these functions, and the real knowledge 
and experience required for their proper 
fulfilment. 

For three years the N. H. E. A. has 
labored to carry out the thought involved 
and stated in its articles of incorporation, 
March 22, 1895: 

“The object of this Association shall be: 
1. To awaken the public mind to the 
importance of establishing Bureaux of 
Information where there can be an ex- 
change of wants and needs between ein- 
ployer and employed, in every department 
of home and social life. 2. To promote 
among members of the Association a more 
scientific knowledge of the economic value 
of various foods and fuels; a more intelli- 
gent understanding of correct plumbing 
and drainage in our homes, as well as 
need for pure water and good light in a 
sanitarily - built house. 3. To secure 
skilled labor in every department in our 
homes, and to organize Schools of House- 
hold Science and Service.” 

The effects of this labor were widely 
felt, the untiring efforts of Mrs, Laura S. 
Wilkinson, who has led the Association 
for three years, with the earnest aid of 
her co-workers, having had results the 
nature of which is but just beginning to 
be felt. 

The name of the Association is known 
all over the United States, and the isolated 
housewife has at least heard that some 
women are working toward better things 
in household lines. In several States 
there are already established various in 
novations in this field, all working with 
admirable success. Philadelphia, always 
to the fore in working out practical ideas, 
has already established a training school 
and registry of labor, and proposes to 
greatly enlarge the work. Syracuse is 
doing much the same thing with great 
success, and plans further enlargement, 
and other cities, as Boston and Buffalo in 
their admirable Industrial Unions, are 
experimenting in the same lines, details 
as to which will be awaited with deepest 
interest. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Household Economic Association, held 
October 30,1895, the general progress of the 
work of the Association was discussed, with 
its difficulties andits achievements. It was 
decided that action should be taken toward 
forming a Chicago branch of the Associa 
tion, to illustrate practically in Chicago 
the work which should be done in these 
lines in every city in the civilized world. 
Mrs. Frank B. Orr was appointed chairman 
pro tem. 

At the following Board meeting held on 
Monday, Nov. 18, at the house of the 
newly elected president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make definite arrangements for 
the formation of such a branch, and to 
draw up a constitution for the same. 
This committee met on Friday, Nov. 22, 
and formulated the following plan: 

‘‘Recognizing the general need of better 
performance of those trades and profes 
sions which are now practised in the 





house, and which the National Household 
Economic Association seeks to meet: and 
believing that this need can be further 
served by the establishment of a local | 


the National Economic Association. 
PLAN OF ACTION, 
‘One of our strongest present necessities 
is the establishing of a School of House- 


| hold Science and Service, whieh shall fur- 


nish the latest scientific thought and in- 
formation in Household Economics, from 
the highest authorities, train. competent 
service, grant diplomas for the same, open 
new avenues of employment for women, 
supply household registry for emergency 
help, and establish practical illustrations 
of the latest developments in improved 
living; as in People’s Kitchens, Model 
Laundry, Bakery, etc. 

“To further this object we recommend 
the holding of a mass-meeting to present 
our plans to the public and seeure their 
coéperation, the distribution of circulars 
to state our purposes, and invite attend- 
ance on such meeting, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to preparea circular, 
call a meeting and submit further plan of 
action.” HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS. 

Miss Winnifred Harper, who. graduated 
last May with honors from the Leland 
Stanford University, enlisted at once in 
the work of the California suffrage amend- 
ment campaign. She is the only child of 
Mrs. Ida A. Harper, the efficient chair- 
man of the State press committee, and is 
an Indiana girl. She took the full course 
at the Classical School fer Girls, con- 
ducted by Mrs. May Wright Sewall in 
Indianapolis, and ranked high in scholar- 
ship. A fine paper was read by Miss 
Harper at a woman suffrage convention 
in Oakland, Cal. 

Miss C. M. Lane is the first young 
woman to be elected one of the editors of 
the Cornellian, the university annual of 
Cornell. 

Miss Clara Jones, of West Bend, who 
giaduated last June with special honors 
from the State University of Wisconsin, 
completed the four-year course in three 
years, having entered with the class of 
97. She graduated from the West Bend 
High School before entering the Univer- 
sity, and has made American history her 


specialty. She is a farmer’s daughter, 
twenty years of age. Her thesis, by 


which she won her honor, was on ‘The 
Indiana and Ohio Land Companies.” 

On College Day at the conference held 
at Northfield, Mass., this summer, all the 
different organizations represented at the 
gathering assembled in the large hall un- 
der their various banners, and each group 
gave a ‘‘college yell,’ or sang a song, or 
gave some account of the institution to 
which the group belonged. The Vassar 
girls, the Smith girls, the Wellesley girls 
and many others had proclaimed them- 
selves in various ways, and, by and by, four 
girls rose together in the middle of the 
hall and gave their college yell, which 
ended with the words ‘Carlisle, Pa.’’ 
These four girls were Indians, standing 
up there dark and straight and comely 
among their sisters of different race and 
birth and breeding. ‘The one who acted 
as spokeswoman for this delegation told 
in simple, touching words what the Car- 
lisle school had been to her, and what it 
meant to her people, and then the four 
sang together. 

The San Fyancisco Examiner tells of a 
plucky young woman, Miss Clara Howard, 
who is working her way through the Uni- 
versity of California. She has made sev- 
eral attempts to complete her education 
and perfect herself in an ambitious line of 
work—philosophy. She came from lowa, 
and entered college with the class of ’87. 
During her freshman year at the Berkeley 
University, the East Oregon government 
land craze broke out. She, with an only 
brother, caught the fever and left college 
for Oregon, where she filed upon a timber 
claim, proved up on it, and homesteaded 
the property, living upon it with her 
brother while she complied with the legal 
requirements. When she had perfected 
the title, she returned to Berkeley and 
entered the University with the class of 
98 as a special student in philosophy. 

Her Oregon land had not yielded enough 
ready money to pay the expense ofa full 
course. But she was full of energy and 
was determined to work her way through 
the University. First she did clerical and 
house work in order that she might study 
Kant. It required too much time for too 
little return, so at last Miss Howard got 
possession of a newspaper route. She 
secured the Berkeley agency for the San 
Francisco Bulletin. ‘The route was small 
and not very remunerative, and she filled 
the offices of owner, carrier and solicitor. 
She got the papers when they arrived 
from San Francisco, and delivered them 
atthe houses of her customers. She col- 
lected the bills for the paper herself, and 
in the time that was left between collect- 
ing, delivering papers and studying Kant, 


| she made a house-to-house canvass of the 


entire town of Berkeley for subscribers. 
‘The canve 3s was successful, and in a 


5 behind. 





number of small boys, who new deliver 
the papers while Miss Howard does the 
collecting and soliciting. y. A. 





ell 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


It has been predicted that, when the 
Germans were once convinced of the un- 
desirableness of existing restrictions upon 


the activity of women, they would, such | 


is their thoroughness, introduce changed 
conditions of a far-reaching nature so 
quickly as to leave other nations distinetly 
The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, 
in an interesting article on Women in Ger- 
many in the Nineteenth Century, points 
out that, in spite of appearances, the 
better time to which women look forward 
is likely to come to them in Germany 
sooner thanin any other country. The So- 
cial Democrats are the only strong political 
party in the world which demands the full 
equality of the sexes. When German 
working-women make up their minds to 
demand any particular measure. of relief, 
they have an organized body of forty- 
seven members of the Reichstag ready to 
support their claim. Liebknecht has al- 
ready expressed himself in favor of the 
‘‘most thorough and complete emancipa- 
tion that they can possibly desire.” 

If Queen Victoria lives until September 
23 she will have reigned longer than any 
previous sovereign of Great Britain. She 
does not wish a celebration, however, un- 
til June 20: of next year, the sixtieth 
anniversary of her accession. The demon- 
stration at that time promises to be a 
great one, 

The Czarina’s latest undertaking is re- 
ported to be a study of thelaws of Russia. 
“How can | be expected to assist in the 
government of a people,’’ she is said to 
have declared, ‘“‘when I know nothing 
about their laws ?’ 
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A REMARKABLE PROPAGANDA. 


For nearly a year and a half a singular 
eampaign of reform has been going on in 
the little State of Delaware. The follow- 
ers of Henry George in Philadelphia con- 
ceived the idea of concentrating their 
efforts upon a single locality, in order to 
present an object lesson upon the subjeet 
of taxation, aiming to control the Dela- 
ware Legislature in the interest of the 
Single tax. The single tax is the plan to 
raise all necessary revenues of the Govern- 
ment by abolishing the present taxes upon 
property and labor, excepting a single tax 
upon land values, excluding improvements. 
In other words, it seeks to tax privilege 
and not wealth, land not belonging in the 
category of wealth, but constituting its 
only source. 

The reasons for selecting Delaware were 
the favorable existing laws of the State, 
and the small number of members com- 
posing the Legislature. Beside these 
advantages, about one-half the population 
is contained in the city of Wilmington 
alone, and the few other cities are easily 
accessible. 

Headquarters were established in Wil- 
mington, and volunteers were called for 
to undertake the pioneer work. Phila- 
delphia, being less than an hour's ride 
away, contributed itself a small army, 
often thirty to forty men and women 
going down into Delaware on Saturday 
afternoon and concentrating on the various 
communities chosen, returning Sunday 
night. In summer, open-air addresses 
were made wherever an audience could be 
gathered. In cold or stormy weather halls 
were engaged, and a mammoth tent, hold- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,000 people, was taken 
from town to town. Funds were solicited 
from friends of the cause throughout the 
country, and the call was liberally re- 
sponded to. 

Able speakers from other States enlisted, 
some coming from as far west as Cali- 
fornia, as far south as Alabama, as far 
east as Massachusetts; Canada also fur- 
nishing its active contingent. The Phila- 
delphia apostles were earnestly seconded 
by workers from the District of Columbia, 
and it is doubtful whether history records 
a more concentrated and persistent moral 
effort to accomplish a reformation. Every- 
where local clubs have been formed, litera- 
ture has been scattered broadcast, house- 
to-house visits have been made, individual 
arguments have been carried on in the 
streets, and at every public meeting the 
speakers have made a point of challenging 
inquiry and inviting criticism and ques- 
tions. The one object has been to spread 
the light. Throughout the winter, the 
great Opera House in Wilmington drew 
interested audiences to listen to the promi- 
nent leaders of the movement, and Henry 
George, Father McGlynn, Thomas G, 
Shearman, Judge Maguire, of San Fran- 
cisco, William Lloyd Garrison and others 
made addresses. 

At first the propaganda was greeted 
with mild ridicule. The papers gave sar- 
castic reports, and the politicians won- 
dered what these strange people expected 


| thus saerifice themselves without a pecu- 
niary or political reward in view. 
of ‘he speakers of humble 


Some 


the pittance offered to workers, and sal- 
aried men gave of their earnings in most 
generous proportions to help the cause 
along. 

At length the politicians and parties be- 
came alarmed. The newspapers adopted 
the conspiracy of silence, and swppressed 
} all notices of the agitation. Nothing 
daunted, the single-tax organ, Jiastice, was 
moved from Philadelphia to Wilmington, 
and turned from a weekly to a daily paper, 
especially to chronicle and advertise the 
progress of the movement. The number 
of converts increased, clubs multiplied 
and it became necessary for the politicians. 
to take active measures. to combat the 
heresy. 





In the town of Dover, a spirit akin to 
that which mobbed the abolitionists in 
slavery days was generated. Speakers 
were pelted with, rotten eggs. rowdies 
were employed to howl them down, and 
finally the constable was. called upon to 
disperse the meetings, under the guise of 
law. Undismayed, and understanding 
their rights, the speakers persisted. A 
common, some distance from the centre 
was at their disposal,. but as there was no 
tuwn ordinance forbidding meetings on 
the street, when inoffensive and orderly, 
the oratorscontinued to set up their street 
stands and deliver the message of the sin- 
gle tax. Then the mayor, who was es- 
pecially bitter, hunted up an old ordinance 
prohibiting the obstruction of the streets 
or sidewalks, which the single taxers were 
careful to avoid doing: but the constable 
began to arrest them, and, in spite of testi- 
mony proving that they had not infringed 
the law, a justice of the peace decided 
that they were guilty and remanded them 
to jail for thirty days, in default of a tine 
of ten dollars and costs. Of the first two 
speakers arrested, one was Mr. George 
Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, a manu- 
facturer of terra-cotta, a man of great 
eloquence, rarest devotion and unshrink- 
img moral courage. Of course the prison- 
ers declined to pay the fine and thereby 
recognize the justice of the conviction, 
and went willingly to prison. The Demo- 
cratic Governor of the State, hearing of the 
outrage, promptly expressed indignation 
and pardoned the alleged offenders. 

Thereupon the street meetings con- 
tinued, and the constable continued to 
arrest the speakers, the box or stand 
being oceupied by a fresh speaker the 
moment an arrest was made. Each 
prisoner was allowed a mock trial before 
the justice, no evidence or argument gain- 
ing consideration. All declined to pay the 
fine, and were committed to the crowded 
jail, a disgraceful place, unsanitary and 
dangerous to its inmates. In twenty 
cells, each approximately eight by ten 
feet in size, seventy-three men and one 
woman were confined on the date of 
Aug. 8, the woman being under detention 
asa witness. Two of the cells contained 
five inmates each. At that time the num- 
ber of single-tax prisoners had reached 
seventeen. The Governor having declined 
to consider any further appeals for pardon, 
the Supreme Court was applied to, and 
sustained the town authorities. Then the 
stubborn prisoners settled down to make 
the most of their situation. Meetings 
were held in which the tramps and crimi- 
nals furnished an interested and aston- 
ished audience. All joined in singing 
hymns, and songs written for the cause 
were given with the unction natural to 
men who felt themselves the victims of 
persecution. 

Meantime, outside, a new method was 
adopted to suppress the street meetings, 
hoodlums being hired to drown the speak- 
ers’ voices, for the reason that the over- 
full jail could not admit more prisoners. 
Letters from sympathizers with the out- 
raged men poured in upon the Governor 
of Delaware, the senators and the leading 
politicians, postmarked from widely scat- 
tered States. The press from Maine to 
California commented upon the Dogberry 
justice who had done so much to help the 
movement he so stupidly tried to squelch. 
The prominence and character of the im- 
prisoned men, notably Mr. Arthur H. 
Stephenson, of Philadelphia, a manufac- 
turer of woollen fabrics, a leader and 
speaker of exceptional ability, attracted 
wide attention. Mr. James A. Herne, the 
well-known actor and author of ‘Shore 
Acres,”’ offered to come to Dover and allow 
himself to be incarcerated with his single- 
tax friends; if it was deemed advisable; but 
so many were the overtures of like import 
that their acceptance was impossible. 

The present status of the conflict is 
encouraging to the cause of just taxation 
and the Delaware campaigners. All are 
at liberty, and, in spite of the extreme 
hot weather, in tolerable physical condi- 
tion. The terms of those first arrested, 
including Mr. Stephenson’s, have expired, 
but the others have been released on bail, 





means sur- | 
rendered their occupations and aceepted | 








pending proceedings under a writ of cer- 
tiorari. On Aug. 22, a day or two after 
their liberation, the band of faithful men 
were givena public reception in New Castle 
and Wilmington. In the latter place a 
processios and a mass-meeting of 2,000 
people gave expression te the deep feel- 
ing of sympathy. 

To the confusion of the Delaware poli- 
ticians, the ranks of the single-taxers have 
been so much increased by the Dover 
martydom that several Democratic cau- 


| cuses have been captured and controlled 


by advocates of the offensive doctrine 
that the rental value of the land belongs 
to the people, and should be used te main- 
taim the expenses of the government. 
What effeet this unique agitation will 
have on the coming election remains to be 
seen, but it is certain that the gospel of 
the single tax has found a foothold and a 
following beyond the expectation of the 
originators of the erusade. 

It will interest woman suffragists to 
know that the women are equal and efti- 
cient sharers in the work. Miss Mus- 


son, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, of Germantown, are invaluable 
and distinguished workers with voice 


and pen. The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public was the inspiration of the pris- 
oners in Dover jail. The walls echoed 
to its stirring words whenever a fresh 
prisoner was received, and at all the meet- 
ings of the reformers, whether behind the 
bars or in the streets or halls, is heard the 
uplifting strain: ‘ 
“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
_ Shall never eall retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
his judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him, be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on.” 


WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Oup CoLony Days. By May Alden Ward 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. Price, 
$1.25. 
This is a delightful book. It begins 


with an interesting memoir of William 
Bradford, the ‘Father of American His- 
tory.” His life was so intimately con- 
nected with the early founders of Plym- 
outh colony that it used to be said that 
“Standish was the hand, Winslow the 
tongue, and Bradford the guiding brain.” 
Then follows an instructive chapter on the 
clergy—‘'the early autocrats of New Eng- 
land.”’ In laying out a new town, the first 
thing done was to select a site for ‘the 
meeting-house;’’? the second step was to 
set aside fifty acres for the minister, 
Johnson, in his’ ‘*Wonderworking Provi- 
dence,’ says “it is as unnatural for a right 
New England man to live without an able 
ministry as for a smith to work his iron 
without a fire.’ ‘An Old-time Magis- 
trate’ is finely illustrated by the journal 
of old Judge Samuel Sewall, which fills 
four volumes of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. ‘Some delusions of our 
forefathers” gives a graphic sketch of the 
witchcraft craze, which was a natural out- 
growth of their literal interpretation of 
the Old Testament. A group of Puritan 
Poets will be a revelation to men who 
think that the Pilgrims had no sense of 
beauty. Anne Bradstreet was hailed as 
“The Tenth Muse,’ yet she was a Puritan 
of the Puritans. The book ends with a 
fine quotation from Lowell: ‘Next to 
the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Egypt, the little shipload of outcasts 
who landed at Plymouth two centuries 
and a half ago are destined to influence 
the future of the world. The spiritual 
thirst of mankind has for ages been 
quenched at Hebrew fountains; but the 
embodiment in human institutions of 
truths uttered by the Son of Man eighteen 
centuries ago was to be mainly the work 
of Puritan thought and Puritan self-devo- 
tion.” But it was reserved for Quakerism 
to vindicate the equal rights of women. 


H. B. B. 
Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by 
Mabel Loomis Todd. Third Series. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


$1.25. 


1896. Price, 


There is a curious fascination in the 
brief, obscure, and somewhat incoherent 
stanzas of this shy, secluded New England 
girl. The rhymes are singularly imper- 
fect; sometimes there are no rhymes. The 
meaning is often only suggested, not ex- 
pressed. One is often in doubt what the 
meaning is, or whether there be any. 
And yet, in a most every stanza there 
is something that rouses curiosity and 
enchains attention. The best evidence of 
genius is that it attracts and stimulates, 
and Miss Dickinson was a genius. 

H. B. B. 


Day Books. By Mabel E. Watton. Bos- 
ton: Robert Brothers. 1896. Price, $1. 


There is a great amount of introspec- 
tion going on quietly, especially in the 
minds of women. The introspection is 
largely concerned with social problems 
more easily asked than answered. This 
volume contains four stories. ‘““Morrison’s 
Heir,”’ the leading tale, is intense, morbid, 
and profoundly sad. It describes a selfish, 
impulsive, exacting young woman, and her 
relations with two men, both seeking her 
hand. The first lover is graceful, lively, 
tactful, polite, and appreciative, but luxuri- 
ous, heartless, and untruthful; the second 
one is grave, conscientious, generous and 
reserved. The young woman, fascinated 
by the genial scoundrel, marries him. Nine 
months later, when she is about to be- 
come a mother, he turns her adrift, with 
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the information that he has a former wife 
still living. Im despair she goes to her 
other lover, tells him all except the name 
of her betrayer, and asks him to save her. 
With chivalrous affection and pity, he 
marries the girl. In spite of his magna- 
nimity and lavish kindness, she misses the 
graceful attentions of her former lover, 
who gains admission to the house of the 
unsuspecting husband, renews his atten- 
tions, and persuades her to elope, leaving 
her child—the child of her betrayer—the 
legal heir of the honest man, who learns 
too late the falseness of the woman he has 
ruined himself to save. The story is well 
written and impressive. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE VIOLET’S MISSION. 


BY MAY ALRICH, 


I was only a bud, a very small bud in- 
deed, when I began to wonder about my 
mission. 

We violets grew and flourished in a 
sunny corner of the kitchen garden, and 
were tenderly cared for by a little girl 
named Tildy. We all loved Tildy dearly, 
and I am sure she loved us. 

Several times every day she would bend 
over us, and, lifting the green leaves with 
a caressing, loving touch, exclaim: ‘‘Oh, 
you dear little buds! You lovely flowers! 
You are budding so nice and thick I can 
hardly wait until you open. For my vio- 
let bed will be so pretty!” 

If the sun was warm, as it often was, 
she sprinkled us with water, and sheltered 
us so that we could not even see the sun 
shining. At sunset she would uncover us 
and sprinkle us again. “I wonder if it is 
like really rain to them?” I heard her 
murmur once. 

One bright September day, Tildy 
brought a beautiful young lady to see us. 
The young lady and Tildy were talking 
earnestly as they approached us, and I 
heard the former say, in a clear, silvery 
voice: ‘Every one and everything in God's 
beautiful world has a mission, and this, 
deary, must be yours.” 

“Violets in September!’ exclaimed the 
same clear voice after a few moments’ 
silence. ‘*How wonderful!” 

“This is my missionary hot-bed, Miss 
Mary,’’ explained Tildy. ‘Pa says he’ll 
sell the flowers in market, and I am going 
to give the money to our Mission Band. 
Almost all the girls are trying to earn 
some money, and some of the boys are, 
too.”’ 

Then the two fell to discussing hot- 
beds, and I heard no more about my mis- 
sion. ButI have wondered and thought 
about it ever since. 

I softly whispered to myself many, many 
times, ‘‘Every one and everything in God’s 
beautiful world has a mission,”’ until I 
could almost hear the silvery voice repeat- 
ing it with me. How I wished that voice 
would say to me, “This is your mission.” 

I studied the beautiful sky day after 
day, from sunrise until after sunset; I 
watched the sunshine and the shadows; I 
noticed how the chrysanthemums flaunted 
their budding branches until they were 
burdened with showy flowers, and ob- 
served how differently the slender, deli- 
cate cosmos, our rivals in Tildy’s affec- 
tionate care, supported their star-like 
blossoms until broken down by the over- 
powering weight of the raindrops. I re- 
garded the gathering clouds, which pre- 
ceded the pattering rain and sang with 
the fast-falling raindrops of the beauties 
of God’s world. I saw the clouds slowly 
disperse, and searched the heavens for the 
rainbow, which I often found. I delight 
to study the sky, for it is over all of God’s 
beautiful world. My life has been a pleas- 
ant one, but I longed to find my mission. 

“What is my mission?’’ I bravely asked 
the Mother Plant one day; but she could 
not tell me. 

“A violet has only to hide modestly 
among the leaves, and to be satisfied. A 
violet has no mission.” 

I seemed to hear a silvery voice say, 
‘Every one and everything in God’s beau- 
tiful worldhas a mission,’’ and wondered 
which knew best. 

I slowly unfolded my petals, and ob- 
served with much satisfaction my com- 
panions do the same, for I hoped when 
we were in full bloom Tildy would bring 
her beautiful friend to see us. And I 
hoped, if she came, to learn something 
about my mission. But I hoped in vain. 

As we opened more and more, Tildy 
spent more time bending over us. 

“They are going to bloom all at once. 
In about a week I shall have several 
bunches,”’ she said one day. 

Tildy spent that last week in continually 
admiring and caressing us. How I had 
learned to love the touch of her gentle 
hand! And I cannot tell how many times 
a day she calculated when we would open. 

At last we were in full bloom. 

“I hate to pick them, for I shall be so 
lonely. But they are for my missionary 
money, and I mustn’t be selfish,’ she 


said. ‘‘This one,’ gently touching me, 
“always seems to understand me. _ It 
almost answers when I talk to it. I'll not 
pick it n-o-w. Not the first one.” 

After bestowing on me a lingering 
caress, she broke off my companion violets 
one by one, searching under the leaves 
for the hidden ones, until I was left alone 
with the leaves and the Mother Plant. 
Then she broke my stem, and, dropping 
me in her apron with the others, ran into 
the house. 

The violets murmured at being sepa- 
rated from the Mother Plants. Indeed, I 
felt badly, but the hope of my mission 
sustained me, for I thought, ‘tl am taken 
from my Mother Plant and my place in 
the kitchen garden that I may find my 
mission.’ I tried to be cheerful, and to 
comfort my companions with the encour- 
aging thought that we were with Tildy. 

Tildy carefully made us into five 
bunches, and to keep us so, bound our 
stems with a soft strip; talking to us 
lovingly the while. 

‘See, ma!’’ she exclaimed in delight as 
she gently placed us in a pan of cold 
water. ‘‘Aren’t they lovely?” 

‘Yes, Tildy, your flowers are pretty, and 
they smell nice, too. They’ve filled the 
kitchen a’ready.”’ 

‘*There are five bunches, and if pa gets 
five cents a bunch for them, and he says 
he will, I'll have a quarter for the Mission 
Band. I wouldn’t sell them if the money 
was for myself.” 

1 listened eagerly to this conversation, 
as I always do when missions are men- 
tioned, but I learned nothing. Tildy car- 
ried the pan, with us in it, out to the 
wagon-house where her father was pack- 
ing bags, baskets and barrels of vegetables 
into a wagon. 

‘Have you room for this, pa?” 

“Yes, indeed. Just hand it here, and 
I'll set it on this barrel of cabbage, to- 
night. In the morning, I'll wrap it up 
with the celery. I’ve the first of the 
celery, Tildy, and not another man’ll have 
celery in market but them Eye-talian fel- 
lows, I know.”’ 

Tildy stood watching him pack great 
sacks of potatoes around the crate of eggs. 
He filled all the vacant space with baskets 
of pears, apples, tomatoes, turnips, etc. 

“The worst things to carry is them 
pumpkins and citrons. Your mother’s 
butter-tub ’1l go on top of that barrel, an’ 
the celery ’ll go on top of that again, and 
the chickens ’ll be stored in front some- 


wheres. You better go see if your mother 
wants your help with them chickens, 
Tildy.”’ 


Tildy ran out of the wagon-house. I 
could not see her go, for the pan was 
deep. I never have felt her caressing 
touch, nor heard her voice, nor seen her 
again. I parted from the Mother Plant, 
Tildy, and the kitchen garden all three 
that evening, and have never seen them 
since. 

Tildy’s father fastened down the back 
curtain and locked the wagon-house door 
before he went away. 

We huddled close together that night. 
It was so strange to have neither the stars, 
nor the moon, nor the clouds above us, 
nor the earth, nor the leaves of the Mother 
Plants around us_ I tried to think I was 
going to my mission field, and to stifle 
the wish that it might be in the kitchen 
garden. 

The night seemed endless to us. We 
derived great comfort from our proximity 
to our neighbors, the cabbages, who grew 
just across from us in the kitchen gar- 


den. 
While it was still dark, however, the 


door opened to admit Tildy’s parents and 
the hired boy. The mother carried a key 
fastened to a strap, and a lighted lantern; 
the father, a heavy butter-tub; and the 
boy a bundle, which proved to be the 
celery. While the boy went for the 
horses, and the man packed the tub and 
the celery in the wagon, as he had planned, 
the woman disappeared. When next I 
saw her, she was handing her husband a 
box filled with chickens; but, horiors! 
they were dead, naked, and had a thick 
twig thrust through both feet. I was glad 
that box went so far under the seat that I 
could not see them during the ride. Two 
horses were then put to the wagon, and 
the farmer took the reins. 

‘Did you put in the feed-box, Hi? Tell 
Tildy her posies ar’n’t withered one mite, 
and I'll get as much as I can for ’em. 
Good-by!”’ 

We were not wrapped so tightly but 
that we could see the strange sights 
through which we passed. It was alovely 
ride we took in the early morning of that 
beautiful October day. The road wound 
half way around a hill, then ascended 
another from base to summit, and down 
the other side to a city nestled in the 
valley below. A great many roads 
branched off from this main road, and at 
every intersection we were joined by other 
wagons, similarly loaded. By the time 
we reached the valley we were in the 
middle of a long procession of wagons of 
every description. As the sun rose from 
back of the hill we had just descended, 
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we passed over a bridge and entered the 
city—the city where I hoped to find my 
mission. 

After driving up a street lined with 
wagons without horses, the wagon shafts 
sticking straight in the air before them, 
the farmer backed his wagon between two 
such, and we had reached the end of our 
first journey. 

We watched him, indeed we watched 
every thing, with interest and wonder. 
He unhitched the horses, and sent them 
away witha boy. He unfastened the cur- 
tain, and took out the baskets and bags of 
‘fruit and vegetables, until he reached the 
two barrels of cabbage. He lifted them 
out, but, before taking the one on which 
the butter-tub rested, he put the tub on 
the wagon seat, and laid us on the floor, 
where we could no longer see what he 
was doing. 
the celery and us violets out of the wagon, 


and we saw how nicely he had fixed 
everything. 
We were laid on a board that rested | 


on the cabbage barrel. Underneath and 
around sat the baskets and bags, arranged 
so as to show the contents. On the board 
was the butter-tub, some of the cabbage, 
eggs, the poor naked chickens, ete. I am 
glad to say we had the pan of eggs be- 
tween us and those poor corpses. 

All the wagons I could see had a similar 
display. 
and many of them had children with 
them. How nice if Tildy had come! 


People with baskets passed along before | 


the display, and priced and brought 
things. Often they priced and did not buy. 
At last a lady stopped before us and 
priced the violets. 

“Five cents a bunch.”’ 

**How much for all?” 

‘*Twenty-five cents. There are five.” 

‘I will take them all;’ and we were 
transferred to her little fancy basket. 


After passing along through the market 


for some distance, our new owner stepped 
into a waiting carriage, and together we 
were driven a long, long way. By the 
time the end was reached, we were too 
weary and faint to notice our surround- 
ings. I was just conscious of being placed 
in a box lined with damp cotton. Thus 
imprisoned, we made a third journey. 
How long this one was I know not; but 
when we parted from the former, it was 
still morning, and we were not able to see 
the beauties of God’s world until near 
sunset, 

On being opened, the exclamation of 
“Violets! How lovely!’ greeted us. 

The voice, the exclamation, the genuine 
tone of enjoyment, and the general air of 
refinement, reminded of Tildy’s friend. 
And both were named Mary. 

With as gentle a touch as Tildy’s own, 
Mary transferred us from the box to be- 
tween the soft folds of a damp cloth. We 
were faint and weary after our journey, 
and this was so refreshing I soon felt as I 
did amid the sparkling dewdrops of the 
early mornings, in the kitchen garden. 

When we were fully recovered. our 
bunch was separated from our lifelong 
companions. This was as terrible as the 
parting from our Mother Plants, and it was 
a loving hand that made both separations, 

Mary fastened us on her wrap before 
coming to see you, my little Elizabeth, 
and thus we came with her. When first I 
saw you, I could not but compare your 
wasted and wan face with Tildy’s roses. 

‘How is my small cousin, Elizabeth, 
this evening?” Mary asked, presenting 
us. 

“Oh, Cousin Mary! this makes me think 
of that nice ride in the woods we took last 
spring, and I picked lots of violets,’ you 
said, enthusiastically. 

“She is better pleased with those few 
flowers than anything I have been able to 
find, and I have spared neither time nor 
expense,’ complained your father. 

‘It is really wonderful how much pleas- 
ure can be found in a few violets,” said 
Mary. ‘‘These were sent me by a very 
dear gir] friend.” 

“The violet has a special] mission in the 
sick room,” said your mother. Do you 
wonder my heart leaped for joy when she 
said that? For at last I had found my 
mission, and it was a “special mission.” 

All night long, as you have moaned and 
tossed in pain, I have been wondering 
how I can fulfil my mission in your sick 
room. Remembering that Mary told you 
a story, and you begged for another and 
another, I at last resolved to tell you my 
story, at the first opportunity. When, in 
the early morning, the nurse extinguished 
the light, drew the curtain and placed us 
at your side, my opportunity came. 

“Oh, mother, I have had such a lovely 
dream! I dreamed it with my eyes upen. 
As I lay here watching the sunrise, a 
violet—this one—told me a lovely story, 
all about itself. I wish I could dream it 


"? 


over again! 





TAKEN in time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
prevents serious illness by keeping the 
blood pure and all the organs in a healthy 
condition. 


Finally he took the tub and | 


Women were witha great many, | 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_ 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 
| A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
| we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 

of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
| Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journa?. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
| ary nana ¢ the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
| ton Datly Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
| already in press, although the first has not yet been 
| out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
| this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 

an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 
| Thetranslator, sogroducing the poetic thought and 
| spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
| ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
| stores of a long-suffering people.—Buf/alo Commer- 
| cral. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisa seal service to let Americ:ns and 
| englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a_ still living and productive literary power.—A‘%Z. 
| Hon. James Bryce. 
| The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
| tend through all the passions that go to make up 
| man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—oston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curlous interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. !hey show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as} iration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender. Prances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives.a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful !’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘he soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work a been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of theirimagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Selemen after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword, 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty. —Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
I >.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your edeniveble transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
| to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
| of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
| less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a lterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rend 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
| terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
| that evening was at the residence of Mr. William T. 
| Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
| many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
| Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Cage people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAmEs R. Cocke, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


ag | Rev. CHARLES BeECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations’ ** Redeemer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected be CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy:” and “The site a the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel! Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on aa 19, 1775." 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell ; 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she Socumree a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 


tremely interesting. 
Studies in the Thought World or 


Practical Mind Art 


By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
— Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

1.25. 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 





Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, rASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD ‘Toxnst 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

, Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Socten. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

R. WATSON, Gen’ Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, 














1s East Sixteenth Street, New Vourk. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Meeting of the Maine W.S. A. | 
will be held in Portland, Friday afternoon | 
and evening, Oct. 16. The afternoon meet- | 
ing will be devoted to the reports of auxil- 
iary societies and of the treasurer and secre- 
taries, the election of officers, and such busi- | 
ness as presents itself. The annual address 
of the president, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
will be the event of the afternoon. This will 
be followed by a symposium, in which there | 
will be opportunity for open discussion. An 
address will be given in the evening by some 
one of the many gifted suffrage orators now 
before the public. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association and its stanch friend. 

E. H. Osaoon, Sec. Maine WLS. A. 


—i>o>— 


REGISTRATION OF WOMEN IN BOSTON. 





The chairman of the Boston Board of 
registrars, L. E. Pearson, furnishes this 
official information: 

‘‘Women whose names were borne upon 
the voting list of last year, and who have 
not changed their residence, will not be 
required to register this year, provided 
their names are returned to this Board by 
the assessors, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. Registration for 
the city election will commence Nov. 4, 
and close Nov. 25, at 10 P. M.” 

All women who were registered last 
year should therefore ascertain whether 
their names are on the voting list. If 
the name is not found on the list, they 
must register again. Please note that 
registration for women begins Nov. 5. 

The Woman's Voice calls attention as 
follows to the naturalization of women: 

The women’s vote can be largely in- 
creased, if all the women interested in the 
public schools coming from foreign coun- 
tries will take out naturalization papers. 

Women married to men of American 
birth can be registered, or if married to 
men who have become naturalized citi- 
zens they need no papers, but can register 
on the husband’s papers. Unmarried, they 
are entitled to registration if the father 
has papers. Coming to this country be- 
fore they were eighteen years of age, and 
having two reliable witnesses to prove 
that fact, they can be registered without 
much delay, and can vote this fall. 


oe —— 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


Anna Ella Carroll will down in 
American history as the heroine of the 
Civil War. Her service to the cause of 
Liberty and Union was as great as that of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to the anti-slavery 
movement. It was not so picturesque 
and dramatic as was that of Joan of Arc 
to the French nationality, but it was 
equally real and not less important. 

To appreciate its value, we must recall 
the condition of affairs when Miss Carroll 
placed before President Lincoln her ‘plan 
of campaign.”” The Union Army found 
itself baffled and repelled at every point. 
The Southern States were thoroughly 
armed and prepared. The Mississippi 
River was fortified throughout its entire 
length, and thereby rendered inaccessible 
to our gunboats. From Kentucky to 
Texas the Confederacy was a unit; its 
hundreds of thousands of square miles, 
almost equal in area to the entire North, 
were animated by a genuine fanaticism. 
The Union forces were discouraged, and 
there were ominous expressions of popu- 
lar discontent throughout the North and 
West. 

At this critical moment a young South- 
ern woman, a daughter of one of the most 
illustrious families of Maryland, but an 
orphan, poor, and dependent upon her 
scanty salary in one of the Government 
departments at Washington, devised a 
flank movement whereby the Confederacy 
could be cut in two and our armies in- 
jected into its territory. Instead of de- 
scending the Mississippi, she proposed 
that the Tennessee River be ascended and 
made the highway for our fleet, and the 
Mississippi fortifications, impregnable 
from the river front, be attacked from 
their rear, thus making possible the sub- 
sequent victorious march of Sherman 
through Georgia to the Southern Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The martinets of the War Department 
impracticable. 


og 
go 


pronounced the scheme 
West Point graduates regarded with super- 
cilious contempt the views of a “civilian” 
and a woman. But Miss Carroll laid her 
plans in writing before President Lincoln, 
sustained them by the personal testimony 
of experienced river pilots, and illustrated 
them with maps and diagrams. With 
the intuition of genius the President rec- 
ognized the value of her conception, but 
enjoined secrecy upon her, in order to 
avoid professional jealousy. The whole 
plan of campaign was quietly changed. 
Miss Carroll's advice was carried out to 
its minutest detail. As a result Forts 


Corinth was secured. Vicksburg surren- 
dered. The Confederacy gradually col- 


| lapsed, the Union was saved, and the great 


captains reached fame and fortune by 
adopting the advice of the American Deb- 
orah. 

When the war was ended and the in- 
junction of secrecy removed, Miss Carroll 
sought in vain for acknowledgment and 
compensation. President Lincoln was 
dead, but the evidence was on file in the 
War Department. She proved her claim 
to the satisfaction of successive congres- 
sional committees. Scott, and Wade, and 
Stanton, and other capable and well-in- 
formed officials certified to its accuracy. 
Commissions on the conduct of the war, 
appointed to look into her claim, reported 
that it was genuine. 
fluence was potential and inexorable. Pro- 
fessional jealousy and the egotism of sex 
smothered her appeals. Congress could 
never be induced to give her a pension, or 
even to repay her the money which she 
had spent in obtaining the information 
upon which Government had acted, nor 
to pay for the pamphlets which she had 
written and published at the request of 
Government. She lived for years poor, 
aged, ill, and neglected, and died without 
a pension. 

All honor to Godey’s Magazine, which, 
in its August number, has championed 
the cause of our American heroine! Pos- 
terity cannot recall her to life, or smooth 
her dying pillow. But it can provide for 
her sister and honor her memory, and by 
a tardy recognition it may prove that re- 
publics, though dilatory, are not always 
ungrateful. H. B. B. 


a 


ARE WUMEN “NATURAL PERSONS” ? 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, a member of 
the New Hampshire bar, who has been 
admitted to the United States Supreme 
Court, tells women that they cannot be 
bankers, because the law does not class 
them with natural persons. 

It seems that Secretary Hugh McCul- 
loch, though favorable personally to the 
enfranchisement of women, does not be- 
lieve that married women can legally 
organize banks in the United States. 
In instructions and suggestions to the 
comptroller of the currency, he says: 

Inasmuch as the laws of the several 
States differ greatly as to the rights of 
married womén in regard to their separate 
estates and property, and as to the effects 
of covenants and agreements made by 
them, and as to the forms of acknowledg- 
ment of instruments executed by them, 
they should not be made parties to the 
organization papers of national associa- 
tions. This will not prevent their becom- 
ing stockholders by transfer of stock after 
an association is fully organized, and may 
avoid serious questions as to the legality 
of organizations founded upon papers ex- 
ecuted by them. J 

Commenting on these instructions, Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur, in the Toledo Sunday Bee, 
of Aug. 23, says: 

The revised statutes of the United States 
declare that associations for banking pur- 
poses ‘‘may be formed by any number of 
natural persons.’’ So some women, money 
owners, notwithstanding foolish legal de- 
cisions, thought the law would class them 
with ‘natural persons,’’ as they could 
not, under any common sense view, believe 
themselves unnatural persons, even if 
they were not citizens, persons, people or 
inhabitants. The inference therefore 
must be that the term ‘‘natural persons” 
excludes women from that category. al 
though the law is very plain in classing 
them with fools and unpardoned felons, 
lunatics and minors, non-taxpaying In- 
diansand Chinamen. Weak-minded wom- 
en, how do you like the picture? 

We think that the sweeping restriction 
laid down by Secretary McCulloch, al- 
though unjust and probably unconstitu- 
tional, does not assume that women are 
not natural persons, but only that mar- 
ried women are subjected by State laws 
to so many and such various legal dis- 
abilities that it is not safe to allow them 
to take part in forming a National bank. 
There is nothing in these restrictions 
which applies to unmarried women or to 
widows. But the fact that such a restric- 
tion is considered necessary in the case of 
married women should call public atten- 
tion to the need of abolishing the legal 
disabilities of wives. H. B.-B. 





—_—<“=— 


NOTES IN ENGLAND.—II. 





Among the pleasant incidents of our 
stay in London was a breakfast at the 
home of Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 
Mrs. Chant is philanthropic inside her 
own gates as well as outside them, and 
every summer she sends her servants to 
take a few weeks of rest by the sea. Our 
visit took place during this vacation, and 
we had an opportunity to see how cheerily 
a well-constituted household can take care 
of itself in the absence of the “help.”’ It 
would have been a pleasure to Mrs, Chant’s 
many friends in America to look in upon 
those rooms filled with tokens of culti- 


bright with sunshine, and still brighter 
with the atmosphere of life and good 
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vated taste and souvenirs of travel; rooms | : wis , 
| she says is well deserved; yet, if an anti- 


of the family | z 


seemed happy, from the kindly, wise- 
looking physician down to the black cat— 
a great pet. 

One of the many mirth-provoking de- 
vices by which the household keep them- 


| selves young is the editing of a periodical 


called The Weakly (sic) Chant. This 
unique magazine is written, not printed, 
and is illustrated with pen and ink by one 
of the daughters, a promising artist. 
Every member of the family, even down 


| to the youngest, edits some department; 


and the pages so scintillated with wit that 
it seemed a pity their light should not 
shine upon a wider circle of readers. 

Mrs. Chant was looking exceedingly 
well, and was working away as busily as 
ever, preaching, speaking, writing, and 
helping all sorts of poor and aftlicted 


— 


people, a constant stream of whom pass | 


through her hospitable home. 
pleasant to see how heartily all the family 
sympathize and codperate in good works. 
The interesting stories they told us would 
have filled a page of the JounNAL, and I 
deplored in my heart the lack of a note- 
book in which to take them down. Mrs. 
Chant spoke most affectionately of Amer- 
ica and her friends here. She had lately 
been to see ‘*The Sign of the Cross,’ and 
had been deeply impressed by it. She 
gave us so vivid a description of it that it 
is doubtful whether the play itself could 
equal the word-picture she brought before 
our eyes, 

We had also the pleasure of seeing, at 
her home in Blandford Park, Mrs. Re- 
becca Moore, well known to the readers 
of the JourNAL through her letters from 
England. We found Mrs. Moore well, 
and wide-awake, and full of interest in all 
questions of public importance. In spite 
of advancing years, her head and heart 
will always remain young. Like other 
English friends, both men and women, 
she spoke in high terms of the good that 
has resulted from electing women on 
Boards of Poor Law Gnardians. Mrs, 
Moore ana other progressive citizens suc- 
ceeded in putting two ladies on the local 
Board of Guardians, to the great disgust 
of its conservative members, and espe- 
cially of its chairman, Within a year, the 
ladies had so clearly proved their useful- 
ness on the Board that the chairman, in 
an address at a public meeting, declared 
himselt completely converted, and said he 
would not go back to the old system for 
the world. Mrs. Moore introduced us to 
one of the two lady Guardians who had 
been so successful—Miss Blatch, a sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Stanton Blatch. There 
were no signs that her care for the poor 
had turned her into a man. On the con- 
trary, she looked as feminine as any of 
her unenfranchised American sisters. 

Since THrt WoMAN’s JOURNAL is some- 
times criticized as being too little frivo- 
lous, giving no patterns for embroidery, 
etc., it may be worth while to mention 
that Mrs. Moore had in her parlor window 
a remarkably pretty screen of her own 
device. It was an arrangement of amber- 
colored beads strung on threads, and per- 
mitted the inmates of the room to see 
through the window without hindrance, 
while effectually preventing anybody out- 
side trom looking in. Mrs. Moore is 
hereby requested to tell the readers of 
Tue WoMAN’s JOURNAL how to make one 
like it, not only for the benefit of the friv- 
olous, but for that of the strong-minded, 
who enjoy pretty things just as much. 

A. Ss. b. 


sn se 


MAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 

Mrs. Rosa L, Segur edits a department 
in the Toledo Bee. Ina number 
she says: 

From various parts of the country 
comes the information of the existence of 
“man’s suffrage associations,’ usually 
secret societies, whose object is to defeat 
all organized or unorganized effort for the 
enfranchisement of women. The only 
really active man’s sutfrage association of 
which the public have knowledge at the 
present time is one in, Massachusetts.* 
But that there are many such organiza- 
tions working secretly is well known in 
woman suffrage circles throughout the 
United States. 

The excuse made for the formation of 
‘‘men’s suffrage” societies is not so much 
opposition to the extension of citizens’ 
rights and privileges to women, as pre- 
vention against women entering the pro- 
fessions and the industries, and filling 
positions as journalists, accountants, or 
in any money-earning pursuits, except 
cooking and needlework. 

It has been strongly hinted that we 
have a men’s suffrage club in our city 
with the above-named object in view, viz.: 
to prevent women from engaging in any 
self-supporting avocations except those 
directly connected with housework and 
sewing, and to defeat all efforts looking 
towards the extension of the ballot to 
women, and all legislation recognizing in 
any manrer the right or fitness of women 
as physicians in State benevolent institu- 
tions, or for clerical positions under the 
government, ete, 


recent 


Mrs. Segur proceeds to score the folly 
and selfishness of such associations. What 
suffrage society has really been formed in 


i—Eds. W. J. 


* It professes to have disbande 
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Toledo, the foledo W.S. A. has reason 
to rejoice. These ‘‘anti’’ associations 
sometimes do a little temporary harm here 
and there, cut down the vote for a par- 
ticular bill by secret wire-pulling, win 
over a few persons in society to the wrong 
side. But they do far more good than 
harm, because, try as much as they may 
to be secret, they nevertheless inevitably 
stimulate discussion and thought on this 
question. And, in the long run, discussion 
and thought always bring more converts 
to the right side than to the wrong. 

The real strength of the opposition to 
equal rights for women lies in a purely 
irrational prejudice. The harder its de- 
fenders try to give reasons for it, the 
clearer it becomes that there are no sound 
reasons to be given. 
to argue, they are lost—not for lack of 
brains, but for absolute lack of ammuni- 
tion. As Hon. John D. Long said years 
ago, there is not an argument against 
woman suffrage to be found that is not an 
insult to the intelligence of a ten-year-old 
boy. The oftener the so-called arguments 
are brought out and aired, the more 
apparent their ftlimsiness becomes. In 
the beginning of the campaign on the 
mock referendum in Massachusetts last 
year, the opponents coéperated with the 
suffragists in getting up debates. But no 
man who had taken the negative in one of 
those debates ever consented to do so a 
second time. During the latter part of 
the campaign it became almost impossible 
to have debates, through inability to find 
any man who would support the negative. 
Every discussion brought converts to the 
suffrage side. The opposition is like a 
giant who is bleeding to death; the oftener 
you shake him, the faster he bleeds, 

The great difficulty has always been to 
get people to consider the subject. In 
this the help of the *tremonstrants’”’ has 
been invaluable; and they have repeatedly 
converted people whom we had been quite 
unable to reach. Massachusetts has had 
a longer and fuller experience of ‘‘man 
suffrage associations,’ under various 
names, than any other part of the coun- 
try; and it is our deliberate judgment that 
they are much more helpful than hurtful. 
It needs a metaphorical clash of cymbals to 
call attention to the irrational injustice of 
excluding women from the ballot. You 
cannot make a clash of cymbals with only 


one cymbal. The “antis’’ supply the 
other. Let the good work go on. 
A. S. B. 
—— -_-- —_—— 


CONCERNING MRS. BRYAN. 

Mrs. Bryan has been put in a very false 
position by some reporters who perhaps 
meant to do her honor, according to their 
idea of it, or, perhaps, and this is the 
more likely, wished to present her un- 
favorably to the public. Those who know 
Mrs. Bryan personally do not believe it 
possible that she ever said anything which 
could justify the reporter in saying she is 
absolutely without regard for the rights 
of women. The Lincoln Woman’s Club, 
Sorosis, of which Mrs. Bryan is president, 
will find too ridiculous to be indignant at 
the following quotation from a_ letter 
which is going the rounds: “She (Mrs. 
Bryan) expressly defines woman not as an 
absolute separate entity, as such deserv- 
ing equal rights with men, but as a mere 
mode in which humanity exists, and de- 
nies that women have possibilties of 
development save in relation to men as 
wives, mothers, sisters, companions.”’ 
Mrs. Bryan is a woman of great force and 
good sense, and while, in her busy, har- 
monious, useful life of caring for her 
children and of fitting herself to be her 
husband's adviser and helper, she has, per- 
haps, never thought of the ballot as being 
absolutely necessary to women, yet those 
who know how she sees eye to eye with 
her husband on all the questions of the 
day will not believe she is so widely sepa- 
arted from him on the woman question as 
the above quotation would imply.—Io- 
man’s Tribune. 


so —-— 


WOMEN LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


Twenty women in the United States are 
keepers of lighthouses, according to an 
official statement furnished by the gov- 
ernment to the New York Murine Journal. 
Some of the lighthouses which they take 
care of are at Robin’s Reef, New York 
Harbor; Stony Point, on the Hudson 
River; Elk Neck, Md.; Biloxi, Miss.; Port 
Pontechatrain, New Orleans: Pass Man- 
chae, Pontehartoula, La.; Harbour 
Springs, Mich.; Point Pinos, Cal,, and 
Santa Cruz, Cal. The most famous of all 
these sturdy w men is Mrs. Ida Wilson 
(Miss Ida Lewis), who is in charge of the 
lighthouse at Lime Rock, Newport, R. L.; 
but Ida Lewis is not the only heroine of 
the lighthouse service, as the following 
report of an inspector shows: 

“At about midnight, yesterday, Aug. 
21, 1888, while blowing a gale from the 
southwest, in Charleston Harbor, with a 
heavy sea, a boat containing three men 
and a boy was swamped some distance 
from the wharf at Castle Pinckney. The 





When they consent 








boy, being a good swimmer, struck out for 
the. beach, which he reached in safety. 
Meanwhile, one of the men clung to the 
boat, and the other two managed to reach 
the piles of the wharf, where, owing to 
the heavy sea and strong tide, they were 
barely able to sustain themselves: above 
water, and all were crying lustily for help. 
Mrs. Mary Whiteley, the sister-in-law of 
the keeper, J. W. Whiteley, and Maud 
King, aged thirteen, the granddaughter of 
Henry Brown, the master of the lighthouse 
tender Wisteria, having seen the accident, 
lowered the boat belonging to the station, 
and, at the imminent risk of their lives, 
proceeded to render them assistance. 
When they succeeded in reaching them, 
the men were so overcome that they were 
unable to help themselves; but after great 
exertion, attended by no little danger, this 
young woman and young girl, unaided, 
got them all into their boat, and carried 
them safely ashore.’’ It is from the house- 
holds of such men as Whiteley that the 
women who hold positions as keepers are 
drawn. On this head the Marine Journal 
says: ‘Every widow and orphan daughter 
of the mariner, who has the proper quali- 
fications, should be provided for in such 
positions in all lighthouses where the 
work does not require the services of 
men.” 


=_-—- 


ARMENIAN INFORMATION. 


Mr. W. T. Stead has prepared a pam- 
phlet of sixty-three pages on the Arme- 
nian atrocities, compiled largely from Dr. 
Dillon’s articles. A benevolent English 
Quaker, Samuel James Capper, 14 Strat- 
ford Place, London W., has distributed 
about 18,000 copies at his own cost. He 
will mail a copy, free of charge, to any one 
who will send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the expense of postage. A. 8. B. 


as -_—--— 


THE LADY OF THE FAMILY. 

Ex-Congressman Rockwell, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., has a good-sized family of 
children. It is said that if they “line up” 
according to ages, a straight edge from 
the oldest, who is quite tall, to the young- 
est, who is quite short, will touch every 
head. All but the youngest are boys. 
The little girl had gone to bed the other 
night and her father sat by her bedside, 
holding her hand and smoothing back her 
hair. He was telling her that she was the 
only girl in the family, that she must, 
therefore, be the lady of the :amily—must 
be womanly, must not imitate her broth- 
ers in their boyish ways or in their slang 
—in short, must be a little lady; and then 
he bade her good night, and was leaving 
her to fall into Morpheus’s arms, when the 
little woman jumped and in a moment 
was on the floor, with the exclamation: 
“By Jove! forgot to say my prayers.’ — 
Boston Journal. 





-_-- 


DO WELL WHAT YOU Do. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, in a ‘Friendly 
Letter to Girl Friends” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, gives this advice: 





“One thing is perfectly plain—that a 
girl who must work must choose and fit 
herself for something that must be done. 
If it can be a specialty, for which there is 
special and certain demand—educational, 
mechanical, professional—very well; but 
for the many to whom such ways are not 
open, and for the too many who could 
never all get in, the sure thing is some 
common, practical craft or service, wanted 
everywhere. Let each one make her busi- 
ness exceptional by doing it exceptionally 
well; then let her find the nearest place 
where her skill can answer requirement. 
All about her, no doubt, is demand: for 
all about her are life and every-day neces- 
sity. 

**‘Look around you; harken; see and learn 
the needs; get yourself ready to meet one 
or more of them. Perfect yourself in 
something; make, if you can, original 
method and departure. Be superior, and 
then take hold and do. A worker can 
find work. Too many people wait to have 
work made for them. Go and say to some- 
body, “‘I can make beautiful pie crust; 
will you and your friends let me make it 
for you?” Or, *‘l am capable at a house 
renovation, or a removal; a cleaning, or a 
packing up, or a setting up. I can plan 
and put sucha matter through from begin- 
ing to end, without confusion, if you will 
just tell me what you want in the result.” 
Or, ‘I love little children, and I will ceme 
to them or take them home, and make 
little matinees or afternoons for them, 
when you are busy or have engagements. 
I can keep them happy and teach them 
little things.’’ Or, again, “I can manage 
an entertainment for you, either the 
amusement or the cuisine, or both. I 
make a study of new ideas, devices; I can 
submit them to you, and you will only sit 
still and choose, and order. I will lay out 
the campaign with you, and carry it 
through; you shall keep fresh and pre- 
side.’ Or, in a different way still, ‘‘I can 
write and copy; I can sort papers, books; 
1 understand library work; I can manage 
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accounts and make up balances. I could | efficacious in treating broken breast, re- | public affairs. He was a consistent suf- 


act as secretary to a literary man or 
woman. I can read proof,” ete. Speak 
first to people whom you know, or who 
know get a start, and the 
wheel once running, the machine 
almost go of itself. Learn how, and be- 
gin, even if you begin for nothing.” 


about you; 


-_-——_— 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A young Armenian, bright, intelligent 
and well recommended, but with one hand 
partially crippled, wishes to find some 
work by which he may support himself. 


will | 


ducing the swelling and pain in a few 
hours. 





fragist and encouraged his wife in her 


arduous and unselfish public work upon | 


Ifin any case a growth of proud flesh the Boston School Board. He leaves a 
should begin, it can be immediately daughter who is herself an accomplished 


checked by the application of alum, pre 


| pared in the following way: Place on the 


He speaks English sufficiently to make | 


himself understood, and is 
undertake any kind of work that he can 
do. Address L. B. S., 63 Warren Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

An Armenian about twenty-four years 
of age, strong and vigorous, wishes to 
find work on a farm, or to take care of 
a horse, cow and garden. Address B. 
Mikayel, 63 Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

A practical way of showing the sympa- 
thy which many of our readers have ex- 
pressed for the Armenians is to help those 
in this country to find employment. They 
are industrious and anxious to work, and 
those who have tried them testify that 
they work well. But, being strangers in 
the country, it is hard for them to find 
places at first. I wish each of our readers 
would inquire among his or her friends, 
and try to hear of an opening for one or 
both of the men mentioned above, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
-_-- 


SNOW-BALLING A QUEEN. 


The little Queen of Holland is much 
beloved by her people. Many amusing 
anecdotes are told of her. 

One winter’s day four years ago, when 
she was only twelve years old, she was 
driving with her mother in an open car- 
riage through a narrow village street. 
They suddenly came upon two or three 
school boys snow-balling some little girls. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the small 
Queen jumped out, and in a voice of au- 
thority ordered her youthful subjects to 
desist; but the village boys, not recogniz- 
ing her, had no idea of giving up their 
sport, the only difference being that they 
now turned their attention to the Queen, 
and directed their aim at her instead of 
their former victims. The little girl 
stood her ground valiantly, filled both her 
hands with snow, and was just about to 
return the charge, when the royal foot- 
man stepped into the middle of the fray 
and asked the boys, in an awe-inspiring 
voice, if they knew that it was the Queen 
of Holland whom they were snow-balling. 
The boys disappeared in a moment, and 
the little Queen laid down her handfuls of 
snow sadly, remarking to her mother: ‘I 
do wish that I could have thrown it at 


"> 


them! 
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HOW TO CURE A CARBUNCLE. 


NATIONAL City, SAN DigeGo, CAL, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send the following recipe to you, hop- 
ing that if you think it wise to publish it, 
it may save much suffering, and perhaps 
some lives. I have known of several 
people dying of a carbuncle on the neck, 
and recently, as you know, a noted woman 
lost her life in the same way. ‘This salve 
has been used in our family for more than 
tifty years. 

I do not ask pay for this, but gladly give 
it to others. 

As soon as the swelling commences, 
make a salve of equal parts of white pine 
turpentine (which isa gum) and new un- 
salted butter. Melt slowly together and 
thicken with wheat flour, until of a con- 
sistency which can be easily spread. with 
a knife. Spread the salve on a piece of a 
green leaf, or on oil silk—some substance 
which will not absorb the oil from the 
salve, and will leave it dry, and will cover 
the swelling. To keep the salve in place, 
over it placea larger piece of white mus- 
lin, around the edge of which at intervals 
has been put some adhesive plaster. If 
this salve is used early enough, it may 
prevent the growth of the carbuncle, but 
if not, change the salve twice each day, 
gently washing the swelling with castile 
soap and warm water. It never needs to 
be lanced when treated in this way, and 
the pain is greatly reduced. When the 
carbunele seems to have discharged about 
all it will, discontinue the use of the salve 
and cover the sore with a cloth spread 
with fresh mutton tallow for a few days; 
then with the muslin only, to prevent 
taking cold. 

I treated a large carbuncle on the neck, 
at base of the brain, in this way, with 
satisfactory success. P 

if new butter cannot be obtained, pure 
fresh lard may be substituted, but the 
butter is far preferable. I keep a supply 
of white pine turpentine in a tin box, and 
mix as needed. 

This salve can be used for boils, and is 
especially useful in treating felons. If 
applied as soon as the felon is first felt, it 
will prevent its growth. It is also very 
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the schools of that town. 


‘Hospital. 


| stove a small lump of alum; it will melt, 


then bubble, and will soon settle down 
light and white. Pulverize a small quan- 
tity of this and apply it. Cover with 
cloth on which is mutton tallow. Wash 
once a day. It will soon heal. 

Lucy 8. Foss. 





a 
IN MEMORIAM. 





DR. JAMES M. ALDRICH, 

Dr. James M. Aldrich, one of the oldest 
physicians in Bristol County, died Tuesday 
morning at Fall River, aged seventy-nine 
years. He was prominent in the anti- 
slavery movement, and even severed his 
connection with the Society of Friends 
because of their refusal to open their 
houses of worship for anti-slavery meet- 
ings. For many years he was chairman of 
the School Committee, Fall River; also 
president of the Children’s Home. For 
twenty-five years Dr. Aldrich and his wife 
have been the centre of the woman suf- 
frage movement in Fall River. Their 
house has always been hospitably open to 
the suffrage speakers. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Howe, Miss Eastman, and many others 
have been welcomed in their pleasant 
home. Until prostrated by dangerous 
and painful disease, Dr. Aldrich was ac- 
tive in the promotion of the movement 
and could always be relied upon for service 
to the cause. He was one of the noble 
band of New England abolitionists and 
was a man of moral integrity as trust- 
worthy as gravitation itself. His wife, 
who has been a member of the School 
Committee for the past sixteen years, a 
son, Dr. N. B. Aldrich, and a daughter, 
Mrs. E, A. Rich, survive him, They will 
receive the sympathy of all Massachusetts 
suffragists in their bereavement 

H. B. B. 
_— oe — 

Dr. WiLLiAM CrRANCH BOND FIFIELD, 
one of the oldest and best-known physi- 
cians of Dorchester, Mass., died of heart 
disease at his home on Sept. 9. 

Although sixty-eight years of age, he 
had always had the best of health, and 
possessed remarkable vitality for a man of 
his years, keeping up his practice until 
taken sick, about three weeks ago, since 
which time he had been slowly sinking. 

Dr. Fifield was born in Weymouth in 
1828, and received his early education in 
He graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy and the 
Harvard medical school. He also studied 
several years in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England, from which he gradu- 
ated with high honors. He then took a 
course in the London Royal Ophthalmic 
He also studied several years 
in Paris, and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Society of that city. 

After his return from abroad he prac- 
tised a few years with his father, Dr. 
Noah Fitield, of Weymouth, and came to 
Harrison Square in 1861. 

During fifteen years he was actively 
engaged as a surgeon in the Boston City 
Hospital, and he was a member of the 
consulting staff of that institution at the 
time of his death. He was also an honor- 
ary member of the Boston Improvement 
Society, and a fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

He was also well known in the law 
courts of the State, and prominently so in 
the Suffolk and Norfolk courts, where he 
was highly regarded. 

Dr. Fifield came from a long line of 
physicians. His mother, Mrs. Hannah 
Bond Fifield, was a prominent figure in 
anti-slavery days, and was a warm friend 
of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips. 

Dr. Fifield enjoyed a high reputation as 
a physician and surgeon, especially as a 
consulting physician, and he was called 
far and wide on the most critical cases. 
His judgment was respected by his fellow 
physicians, and his advice was considered 
of great value. 

He was philanthropic, and in his quiet, 
unassuming way did immeasurable good 
to many needy individuals. 

Mrs. Emily Fitield will have the sym- 
pathy of a wide circle of friends in her 
great bereavement. 

For the foregoing facts of Dr. Fifield’s 
life we are indebted to The Boston Herald. 
But to the citizens of Dorchester by whom 
he has been so long and so widely known, 
they will seem sadly brief and inadequate. 
For more than a quarter of a century he 
has been the trusted friend and family 
physician in hundreds of homes. His 
sturdy truthfulness and vigorous common 
sense has endeared him to all who knew 
him. His anti-slavery training made him 
a champion of equal rights for women, 
and it was largely due to his efforts that 
they were admitted to equal fellowship 
in the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Although not a politician, Dr. Fifield al- 
ways voted and took a hearty interest in 





journalist, and has been an efficient and 
devoted stay to her father’s declining 
years. Surely a family life of such free 
and affectionate codperation is the best 
evidence that science and reform are com- 
patible with the noblest and 
domestic relations! Dr. Fifield will be 
greatly missed and widely mourned. 


H. B. B. 
2s ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Sept. 9, 1896. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


A statute of widespread influence on | 


the condition of women and children in 
this State went into effect on Sept. 1, 1896, 
It is called “A Law to Regulate the 
Employment of Women and Children in 
Mercantile Establishments.’’ (Chap, 384. 
Laws of 1896.) 

For many years there has been an agita- 
tion before each Legislature to secure the 
enactment of this law. The Consumers’ 
League, the Working Woman’s Associa- 
tion, and other bodies of women urged 
the measure before committees of both 
houses. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser, and many others went to 
Albany and urged the passage of the act, 
which was finally secured last winter. It 
was approved by Governor Morton, April 
23. 

The new law was sometimes called 
“The Cash Girls’ Law,’’ but it applies in 
its provisions to ‘‘males under sixteen and 
females under twenty-one,”’ limiting their 
service in mercantile establishments to 
sixty hours in one week, and ten hours in 
any one day; the time of employment 
not to begin earlier than seven o’clock in 
the morning, nor to continue later than 
10 P. M., except during the holiday sea- 
son. The law further provides for the 
maintenance of suitable sanitary arrange- 
ments under direction of the Board of 
Health; not less than forty-five minutes 
are to be given for luncheon in the middle 
of the day, and the employment of women 
and children in basements is forbidden, 
except where there is proper ventilation. 

To see that the requirements of this 
law are carried out, eleven inspectors have 
been appointed—eight women and three 
men—all of whom must have passed a 
careful examination. The compensation 
is a salary equal in amount for both men 
and women. Excellent results are to be 
expected from this reform. Already the 
leading stores have been improving their 
conditions and extending the time for the 
midday meal, and, under the careful 
investigation of the inspectors, no doubt 
the requirements of the act will be strictly 
carried out. Any failure to comply with 
the provisions of the law is punishable 
tirst with fine, and in case of a second 
offence, with imprisonment. The city is 
divided into districts, each of which is 
under the supervision of an inspector. 
We may hope hereafter not to see so many 
pale faces behind the counters, and that 
as Christmas approaches—the season of 
happiness and good cheer—we shall never 
again find poor, weary girls trying to 
serve us with inexhaustible patience, 
although they have been on their feet 
sixteen hours a day for more than a week. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


-_--_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


For many interesting facts and figures 
from North Dakota this week, we are 
indebted to Mary A. Whedon, of Fargo, 
editor and proprietor of Western Woman- 
hood. 

Lord Chief Justice Russell tells an in- 
terviewer that Mrs. Maybrick is sure to 
be pardoned sooner or later. He has 
always held that she was unjustly con- 
demned. 

Mrs. Florence Howe  Hali lately 
gave an interesting talk at the house of 
Mrs. James G. Blaine at Bar Harbor, on 
“The Influence of the Press on Manners 
and Morals.”’ 

A search is to be made at the ancient 
Church of St. Mary, in Gravesend, Eng- 
land, for the remains of Pocahontas, 
which are supposed to lie there. A move- 
ment is on foot to erect a monument at 
the place of her death. 


Dr. Clara C. Plimpton and Mr. Frank 
McGavock, of Nashville, Tenn., were mar- 
ried on Aug. 18. The Nashville Sun says: 
“Dr. Plimpton has been a_ successful 
practitioner of medicine in Nashville for 
about eight years, and has won for her- 
self an enviable standing in the profession. 
She has always taken a great interest in 
women's work, and though most of her 
time has been devoted to the practice and 
study of her profession, she has always 
taken occasion to advance her sex in 
every way. She is prominently identified 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


fi SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





with the Woman’s Board of the Centen- 
nial; is chief of one of the departments, 
and the only female member of the Nash- 
ville Academy of Medicine. Mr. Me- 
Gavock is a member of one of the oldest 
families in the State, and is one of the 
most exten-ive farmers in Middle Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

The seventeenth year of the Boston 
School of Expression will open at the 
rooms of the School, No. 458 Boylston 
Street, corner of Berkeley, on Wednesday, 
Oct, 2, at 10 A. M. Addresses will be 
made by the following teachers: Mrs. 
Anna Baright Curry, Prof. Wellington A. 
Putnam, Miss Helen M. Cole, Miss Mar- 
garet Mullaney, Miss Emma A, Greely, 
and the Dean, Registration, 11.30 A. M. 
tol, and 3 to 5 P. M. Opening recital, 
readings by Mrs. Erving Winslow, at 8 
P. M. 

Miss Margaret B. Barnard is prepared 
to lecture before Women’s Clubs and other 
organizations, upon the following sub- 
jects: Hawthorne, his Life and Times, 
Thomas Carlyle, Thomas Jefferson, 
Browning and his Poems Lllustrated by 
Readings, Women and Municipal House- 
keeping, and A Domestic Problem. Miss 
Barnard will also give readings from Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Shakespeare, and other 
standard authors, and will take charge of 
classes in French and English literature. 
She may be addressed at 29 Bellington 
Street, Chelsea, Mass. 





My Lapy’s Hearr. A Sketch. By Elli- 
Markoe. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1896. Price, $1. 


A story of hopeless love ending in felo 
de se is not conducive to the gaiety of 
nations. But in the present case it gives 
opportunity for pleasant descriptions of 
scenery and a nice analysis of character. 
The style is easy, the incidents are natural, 
and the reader’s interest never flags; 
which, in a novel, is a cardinal merit. 

H. B. B. 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions und financially able 
to carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Time is Money 
» SAVE IT « 


——=By TAXING THiS 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake. Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, ae New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Oftice, Boston, Mass 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Hollis St. TOCATRE: 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, Sept. 14. Second Week. 


N. Y. Casino's Most Brilliant 
Success Since Erminie. 


me LADY SLAVEY. 


Original Cast and Production. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Evenings at 8. 





“—SALE OF SEATS BEGINS TODAY.— 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
Jo Je JAKONcccccccccccccce :++....General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 14. LAST WEEK OF 


ERMINIE. 


Instantaneous Suc_ess of the New Company, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Prices 25 and 50 cents. 


FROwoon SQU 1RE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








WEEK BEGINNING 14 
MONDAY, SEPT. ’ 


Carl A. Haswin, 
—); 


A LION’S HEART. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 





MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


| at Rc TU 








PA Ws 
Ne 
7 = \\ Yay 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 8, there will be an 
opening of FRENCH FLANNEL 


Shirt Waists 


In all the most desirable shades at 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Waists can be worn for bicycling, 
golfing, or shopping, and are perfectly 
fitting. Ladies will do well to examine 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and so/t Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 





GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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SWEET LOVE. 





No more unto the sayths of old 
Sweet Love delighted clings, 

For Love rides on a bicycle, 
And Love has lost his wings. 


No more the romance of the past 
A pleasing thrill imparts, 

For Love upon a bicycle 
Now chases human hearts! 


Alas! the happy, happy days! 

But—cool my burning brow; 
For Love wheels down the dusty ways, 

And Love’s a scorcher now! 
— Atlanta Constitution. 





—————_sa oa 


SUNSET. 





BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 





By down and shore the southwest bore 
The scent of hay, an airy load; 
As if at fault it seemed to halt, 
Then, softly whispering, took the road, 
To haunt the evening like a ghost, 
Or some belated pilgrim lost. 


High overhead the swift clouds sped ; 
Beside the moon they furled their sails; 
Soon in the skies their merchandise 
Of vapor, built in toppling bales, 
Fulfilled a visionary pier 
That spanned the eastern atmosphere. 


Low in the west the Sun addressed 
His courtship to the dark-browed Night; 
While images of molten seas, 
Of snowy slope and crimson height, 
Of valleys dim and gulfs profound 
Aloft a dazzling pageant wound. 


Where shadow fell in glade and dell 
Uncovered shoulders nestled deep, 
And here and there the braided hair 
Of rosy goddesses asleep; 
For in a moment clouds may be 
Dead, and instinct with deity. 
—Saturday Review. 


-_ 


ON PLYMOUTH BAY. 








BY NORA PERRY. 





Down Plymouth Bay we sailing bore 

Past rocky ledge and sandy shore, 

While sunset lights streamed redly down, 
And touched with fire the quaint old town 


Where Bradford ruled, and Brewster prayed, 
And Standish went forth undismayed 

To face the lawless Indian foe, 

In that old time so long ago. 


Past rocky ledge and sandy shore, 
We sailing sung, as on we bore, 
A foolish song of love, until 

A voice arose with sudden thrill, 


And sent across the murmuring waves 
The fervent words, the stalwart staves, 
The long-drawn measures of a psalm 

They might have sung to lift and calm 


Their fainting souls in those dark days, 
When unknown perils blocked the ways, 
And, sore beset, the Pilgrim band 
Watered with tears their new-found land. 


From end to end the psalm we sung, 
And, as the brave old words outrung 
With echoing thrills across the bay, 
With echoing thrills, that distant day 


Pressed close upon us as we bore 

Past rocky ledge and sandy shore, 
Until, as deepening night came down, 
And shrouded half the little town, 


And hid the wharves in ghostly gray, 

We seemed ourselves to be as they 

Who wandered here by wild winds blown, 
Strange seekers of the vast unknown; 


With something of their aim and thought, 
Their high heroic purpose brought 

To bear upon our commonplace, 

Just for a moment’s saving grace. 


But in that moment’s grace what fire 

Did flash along the electric wire 

That knits the deathless bonds of race! 

What flame did pierce our commonplace. 

To show us, by its searching rays, 

The contrast of those ancient days, 

Those high, heroic lives, to these 

Of lower aims and seltish ease! 
—Congrequtionalist. 


— a oa 


THE PREACHER'S WIFE. 


BY RACHEL B. 


In early times, back in Kentucky, when 
I first became a Baptist, I united with the 
chureh at Goshen, about eight miles from 
the little tuwn of Trimville. At that 
time Goshen Church numbered between 
forty and fifty members, and old Brother 
Jeffery was pastor. 

Pretty soon, times changed. A railroad 
was built through the country, and a 
station made near Goshen. A town sprang 
up like magic, and in two years’ time 
Goshen had a membership increased to 
one hundred and ninety seven. We built 
a new house of worship and bought an 
organ. Some said it was old Brother 
Jeffery’s earnest efforts that brought 
about the increase, while others thought 
it was the railroad. Whichever it was, 
the church flourished. 

Then there sprang up a little dissatis- 
faction, and Brother Jeffery resigned. 
The church appointed a committee of 
three to select a supply and look up a 
suitable man for a pastor. They held a 
meeting, and selected young Brother 
Shammery for supply. They said they 
knew he would not suit the church for all 


RAY. 


as supply. But they couldn’t agree as to 
aman for pastor. Brother Bennett wanted 
one, Brother Riggs another, while Brother 
Dudley said he thought Preacher Brent 
was the man for the place. So they laid 
the matter before the church at regular 
conference, and Brother Bennett, as chair- 
man of the committee, got up and spoke. 
He said Brother Brent was the best 
preacher he knew of, and he would prefer 
him, as Brother Dudley did, if it wasn’t 
for Brother Brent’s wife; that from what 
he could learn Sister Brent wouldn’t 
suit; but, he said, there were some mem- 
bers there who knew her better than he 
did, and probably they had better get up 
and speak. 

Then Brother Skimmer got up, and said 
that he wasa member of Trimville Church 
while Brother Brent was pastor there; 
that he knew Sister Brent well, and that 
he was of the same opinion as Brother 
Bennett. He said Sister Brent refused to 
act as president of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, that she seldom attended the 
Aid Society, and, though she had severa} 
small children whom she could have taken 
with her, she never attended the Sunday 
school and made a teacher as she should 
have done. When she went to church, in- 
stead of taking a front seat she sat back in 
the congr¢ gation as other women did, and 
he thought she was inactive, and would 
not suit Goshen. 

Several of the members nodded their 
heads in approval of what Brother Skim- 
mer had said, and one brother mentioned 
that to his certain knowledge Brother 
Brent, though he got a small salary, hired 
a woman to do the housework and wait 
on Sister Brent, a very unwise thing for a 
man with a small income to do. There 
was a good deal of whispering and side- 
talking among the sisters, and several 
other short talks by some of the brethren 
on the duty of pastors’ wives, and then 
Brother Singleton got up. 

Brother Singleton was a man of few 
words. He seldom spoke in church meet- 
ing, but when he did, he had something 


to say. When he rose to his feet and 
stepped forward, a dead stillness pre- 
vailed, 


“Brethren and sisters,’ he began, ‘it 
seems to me we have gone wrong on this 
question. I have been a member of 
Goshen Church for many years, and this 
is the first time I have heard her say any- 
thing about hiring the pastor’s wife. What 
we want is a good and efficient minister, 
one devoted to the Master’s cause. Now, 
Brother Brent is that kind of a man, and 
I believe he will suit us exactly, but we 
don’t need to hire his wife.” 

Several countenances dropped, 
Brother Singleton continued: 

“If we need to hire our pastor’s wife, 
and expect her to do certain work, or to 
do just as we want her to do, we must 
make a bargain with her, and pay her 
wages. If we do not hire her, we must 
remember that we have no claim on her, 
and that she has a right to do as other 
women do—as she pleases. If we attend 
to our own duties, the probability is that 
she will be able to attend to hers. While 
she has one imperfection, it is likely we 
have double as many faults. It is true, it 
is the duty of every woman to be a help- 
meet to her husband, whatever his occupa- 
tion may be; it is also true that it is her 
privilege to choose the way in which she 
may help him, if he is satisfied in the mat- 
ter. But if I hire acarpenter I do not ex- 
pect his wife to do any part of the sawing 
and building; if 1 hire a teacher I do not 
expect his wife to do any part of the 
training and instructing; and when we 
hire a minister we should not expect his 
wife to do any part of his work. Brethren, 
by the help of God, let us call a pastor, 
and not call his wife;’ and Brother Sin- 
gleton sat down. 

By motion of Brother Riggs, the matter 
was laid over till the next week, and when 
Goshen Church met in conference again, 
she decided to hire Brother Brent and not 
his wife.— Woman's Work. 


and 
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SYMPOSIUM ON “TRUE WOMANHOOD.” 

The State Normal School at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., publishes a magazine called the 
Amulet. It lately printed an interesting 
symposium of original opinions on the not 
very original subject, ‘‘What qualities are 
most essential to true womanhood?” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward answered: 
‘* Modesty, truthfu ness, courage and 
faith.” 

Frances E. Willard answers with the 
three words that Tennyson put into the 
mouth of Pallas, ‘‘Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control,’’ and gives a wise 
little dissertation on each. 

Susan Bb. Anthony writes: “I should 
say that the first essential to true woman- 
hood is to have a purpose in life, and to 
pursue that purpose with earnestness and 
determination to make a grand success. 
I do not believe ‘true womanhood’ can 
exist until women are protected in the 
practical enjoyment of all rights, privi- 





time, but he would be glad to serve them 


leges and immunities of citizenship. In- 





dividual responsibility is needed to de- 
velop character, and it is the use of the 
faculties, not the mere possession of them, 
that makes a strong woman.”’ 

Miss Sara L. Arnold, of the Boston 
Board of School Supervisors, says: “‘ ‘Next 
to faith in God and his over-ruling provi- 
dence, a man’s faith in himself is his 
salvation.’ Added to the gentleness, dig- 
nity and truth of the womanly woman, 
should be this self-reliance which enables 
her to win the strength which will make 
her a help in time of need.”’ 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt writes: ‘The senti- 
ment which of all others has been the 
most potential with me, is embodied in 
the following lines, which I heartily com- 
mend to others: 


***Life saved for self is lost, 
While they who lose it for His sake 
Have the lease of God’s Eternal Day.’ ’ 


The junior editor of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL wrote: 


The qualities most essential are a good 
moral sense, a loving heart and a level 
head. I should like to quote in this con- 
nection the words of Mrs. Charles (author 
of the ‘“‘Schonberg-Cotta Family’’): ‘*Pub- 
lic spirit, a genuine interest in all ques- 
tions of national or social importance, is 
as essential a part of true womanhood as 
of true manhood; and women ought not to 
be exempt from the duty of voting.” 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz said, in part: 


As a human being, woman comes under 
the common obligation of making actual 
all these human possibilities. There are 
no sex boundaries in the expression of 
what is held in common by woman and 
man. Genius is genius, and talent is tal- 
ent, and skill is skill, and service is ser- 
vice, and power is power, and energy is 
energy, and love is love, and truth is 
truth, and mind is mind, and the spiritual 
is the spiritual, wherever found, and the 
fact that they are found proves they are 
for use—or else proves purposeless crea- 
tion. .Norisit right to set off love and 
wisdom, the one to woman, the other to 
man; for there are women wiser than 
some men, and men gentler and more 
loving than some women; and in the con- 
duct of human affairs, the grandest 
thought and the divinest love will event- 
ually rule, by whomsoever expressed. A 
true womanhood, then, will come from 
development in woman of the highest 
human qualities and powers; and as in 
plants such development is secured, so 
shall these highest find individual ex- 
pressions in woman as daughter, sister, 
wife, mother and home-maker, and social- 
ly as an influence in the community; for 
so will the womanly type be most clearly 
revealed. And according as shall be de- 
veloped in woman her highest and best, 
so will men himself be uplifted. It is 
well to ‘‘meet him with a smile,’’ to “be 
a cushion” for his weariness, but her ser- 
vice to him will go far beyond this, fora 
true womanhood will demand, and will 
help to bring, a true manhood. 


Among others contributing are Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Dr. Mary Wood Allen, 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, and Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 


FINANCE AND FRENCH FAMILIES. 





A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script writes: 

A recent article in the Transcript sug- 
gested various explanations for the decline 
of population in France. It did not, how- 
ever, mention the cause to which the 
French themselves attribute it. Their ex- 
planation agrees with the one given by 
John Graham Brooks in a lecture about a 
year ago. He said, in substance: ‘The 
law ot France requires every man’s prop- 
erty to be equally divided among his 
children at his death. Therefore the 
French deliberately limit the size of their 
families, in order to keep the property 
together.” 

Last May I passed a few days in Paris. 
The first newspaper I picked up was a 
daily of wide circulation, Le Petit Journal. 
Its leading article, which lies before me 
as I write, is devoted to the relative de- 
cline of population in France, under the 
title ‘“‘A National Peril.’ It says: “We 
all know that if the French do not have 
children, it is because they have made up 
their minds notto have them. ... Let us 
investigate the question of the decline of 
population. We shall find the money 
question always at the bottom of it. The 
poor, who are nevertheless the most pro- 
lific, do not want to be obliged to divide 
their insufficient amount of food into too 
small portions, The middle class do not 
want to impair their ease and comfort, 
and the rich do not want to divide up 
their fortunes.” 

This article admits that there are many 
other causes, ‘‘all arising from the im- 
mense demoralization”’ of French society; 
but the author is of opinion that the 
money question is fundamental. 

The remedy proposed seems fantastic 
enough to Americans. It is to triple the 
taxes of bachelors, and of married men who 
have no children or only one; to double 
the taxes of married men who have only 
two children, and to exempt from taxa- 
tion those who have more than three. 

In Erckmann-Chatrian’s tales of the 
French Revolution and the times following 
it, the right to make a will is often re- 
ferred to as one of the old iniquities that 
have been swept away by the Revolution, 
and that must on no account be restored. 
It is denounced as a thing tending to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer—the 
assumption being that most fathers, if they 
could leave their property as they chose, 
would leave it all to the eldestson, and so 
build up a new aristocracy. The result 
has been like the result of most well- 





meant interferences with personal liberty. 
It has not prevented great disparities of 
fortune in France, but it has seriously 
affected the increase of the population. 

A correspondent of the Transcript some 
time ago called attention to the fact that 
in Germany, where women are yoked to 
carts with dogs, families are large; and 
that in France, where women have more 
liberty and more legal rights, families are 
small. This correspondent intimated that 
freedom and equal rights for women 
tended to small families, and that there- 
fore suffrage ought not to be granted to 
the women of Massachusetts—Q. E. D. 

As a matter of fact, women in France 
have exceedingly few legal rights. Their 
position before the law is almost as bad in 
France to-day as it was in the United 
States fifty years ago, before the move- 
ment for equal rights began. It is only 
within the past year that the law of France 
has been changed so as to allow a married 
woman any control even of her own per- 
sonal earnings. 

If the example of France proves any- 
thing, therefore, it proves that the strictest 
legal subjection of women does not tend 
to a rapid increase of population, where 
other conditions are unfavorable. On the 
other hand, in England, where women 
have more liberty than in any European 
country, families are large. This shows 
that the possession of legal rights by 
women does not prevent a rapid increase 
of population, where other conditions are 
favorable to it. 

The part of wisdom, therefore, in France 
or elsewhere, would be to try to make gen- 
eral social conditions more wholesome, 
rather than to waste time in opposing the 
trend of the age toward wider opportuni- 
ties for women, or in devising unequal 
taxation for the parents of large and small 
families. 


=——s— 





LUCY LARCOM AND WHITTIER. 

Miss Larcom had absolute simplicity of 
manner; I never saw in her a trace of 
either embarrassment or elaboration, much 
less of affectation. She was a motherly- 
looking woman. A stranger might have 
guessed her to be in the process of putting 
several boys through college; not in the 
least worried about their debts, and never 
nagging them about their scrapes. 

This ease of nature sometimes led to a 
little dreaminess, or absenve of practical 
attention, of which her friends were 
laughingly and lovingly aware. There is 
a story told of a ride that she took with 
Mr. Whittier—I cannot now recall it in his 
precise words. The hill was steep; Mr. 
Whittier was driving. The horse was 
gay. The load—on the lady’s side at 
least—was not light. Lucy Lareom was 
talking, and she talked on. I think the 
subject was the life to come. At all 


events, it was some abstract theme, grave” 


and high. The horse grew unruly. The 
buggy lurched and _ rolled. Whittier 
grasped the reins valiantly, anticipating a 
possible accident, and centring his being 
on the emergency. But Lucy talked on 
serenely. ‘The horse threatened to break. 
The danger redoubled. The buggy sagged 
heavily on Lucy’s side. Still peacefully 
she murmured on. 

*“Lucy!”’ exploded the poet at last. 
“Lucy! If thee do not stop talking till I 
get this horse in hand, thee will be in 
heaven before thee wants to!’’—-Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps in McClure’s. 
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THE WOMAN AWHEEL. 





The American wheelwoman is fast do- 
ing away with the corset. Physicians and 
scientists have waged a steady war against 
the corset for centuries, without success. 
What they have failed in, the bicycle is 
slowly and surely accomplishing. 

A woman who has travelled awheel in 
this and several foreign countries, devised 
a very ingenious and unique way of pre- 
serving souvenirs of every trip, says the 
Bicycling World. She has a scrap-book 
of every country visited, including Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Nova Scotia. At every point 
of interest visited, wherever it has been 
possible to do so, she has secured photo- 
graphs or “snap shots,”’ and ivy leaves or 
ferns. The latter were carefully pressed 
and dried, and each picture, when mounted, 
was accompanied by clusters of leaves, a 
bit of a trailing vine, a delicate fern, or a 
few dr ed grasses, “‘gathered on the spot.” 
“It was hard work to get anything from 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's,” she 
said, as she pointed to the few tiny clover 
leaves and sprays that were scattered 
around the pictures of each. There were 
ivy leaves and holly from nearly every old 
ruined castle and cathedral of note in 
Europe, and the entire collection of scrap- 
books is a noteworthy one. 

Recently, at Andes, N. Y., Miss Alice 
York followed, on her bicycle, a tramp 
who had stolen a watch and pocketbook 
from her house. She chased him for 
nearly a mile, and compelled him, at the 
point of a revolver, to give up the booty. 
The watch was valued at $150 and the 
pocketbook contained $50. 

It is reported that Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois, when asked for his opinion about 
women riding in bloomers, said that every 
man and woman had a right, if they kept 
within the rules of decency, to wear any- 


thing they pleased, and it was uone of his 
business whether a woman wore bloomers 
or not. 
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OPEN LETTER TO HON. WM. McKINLEY. 





26 West 61st Street, N. Y. 
Honored Sir: 

As a representative of a disfranchised 
class of American citizens, numbering 
thirty-five millions, I would suggest to 
you, as an act of justice, to remember 
them in your Inaugural address, should 
you be chosen for our next President. 

I urge you to recommend Congress to 
pass a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
National Constitution, forbidding the 
several States to disfranchise their citi- 
zens on the ground of sex. 

As personal rights are more sacred than 
those of property, so is this measure far 
more important than tariffs and finances, 
considered the vital questions at this hour. 
You have a precedent for giving some 
thought to this measure, for its tender 
recognition in the platform of your party 
on several occasions. 

Twenty years ago, when the Republican 
party, born of the principle of equal 
human rights, was appealed to at the 
National Convention held in the year of 
our centennial celebration, its platform 
announced that the demand for equal 
political rights by women ‘deserved re- 
spectful consideration.”’ No evidence of 
such consideration has appeared in the 
platforms of national conventions of the 
Republican party since that time. 

State action alone has placed women in 
the ranks of full citizenship, and only in 
four States has the tyranny been removed 
which caused our Revolutionary sires to 
declare independence —the tyranny of 
taxation without representation. 

It has remained for the Republican party 
assembled in national convention in 1896, 
to issue the pusillanimous statement called 
a plank in their platform. The respectful 
consideration bestowed is, that ‘‘we are 
mindful of the rights and interests of 
fvomen.”’ 

This has not had any manifestation 
politically. The faint recognition of 
woman’s equal rights as a citizen mani- 
fested by the Republican party in its late 
convention is that ‘‘we favor their admis- 
sion to wider spheres of usefulness.” 

These resolutions are mere mockery, 
an insult to the educated women who, in 
intelligence and cultivation, are the equals 
of their sires and sons. It is not a wider 
sphere of usefulness we desire, but equal 
ciyil and political rights in the ranks we 
now fill. We are already useful, to the 
point of exhaustion. While the ordi- 
nary man devotes himself for a specified 
time to one form of industry, one trade or 
profession, the woman for an indefinite 
time fills half a dozen tields of usefulness. 
We do not ask “respectful consideration” 
nor ‘‘wider spheres of usefulness,’ but 
the rights that belong to every citizen of 
a republic, as set forth in the fundamental 
principles of our government. Principle 
and precedent alike favor this measure. 
In none of the constitutions of the thirteen 
original colonies, was the right of suffrage 
limited to men, the word male appears in 
none of them, and women voted as they 
had done in the mother country, on a 
property qualification. A fair interpreta- 
tion of our National Constitution, espe- 
cially on the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, gives all citizens a voice in 
the government. Able lawyers, judges 
and statesmen took the ground that 
women, as well as the slaves, were enfran- 
chised by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and many women in different States voted, 
until the Supreme Court declared their 
action unconstitutional. 

If a recommendation to Congress in 
your Inaugural should decide this ques- 
tion, and thirty-five millions of American 














Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needed 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blocd, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invi, - 
orating streamto the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys- 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ : * 4, are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOORNAL: 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 


1896. 














citizens be enfranchised, you would de- | 


serve a place in history by the side of 
Chief Justice Mansfield, who, in the Som- 
erset case, in a moment of inspiration, 
rose above party and precedent, and 
declared no slave could breathe on British 
soil. ‘It is a wild and guilty fantasy,” 
said he, “that man can hold property in 
man.” Since the end of the anti-slavery 
struggle, culminating in our Civil War, 
we have had no discussions in Congress 
to electrify the nation, based on the broad 
principles of justice and equality. 

It would be a proud position for you to 
be the first President of the United States 
to issue a Proclamation of Emancipation 
for the mothers of the Republic, and thus 
recall our statesmen to another discussion 
on human rights. 

Your place on the page of history would 
be prouder far than that of Abraham Lin- 


| ladies have just registered in the Detroit 


coln, for only in the elevation of woman | 


can we secure a higher and purer civiliza- 
tion. Recommend to us another measure 
of safety against foreign ignorance and 
native indifference, an educational quali- 
fication, compelling all voters to read and 
write the English language intelligently. 
This in no way conflicts with our cher- 
ished theory of ‘universal suffrage,” as it 
is a qualification attainable by all; a 
healthy check against the thousands of 
foreigners landing on our shores, and a 
stimulus to the youth of the nation, to 
equip themselves for the duties of citizens 
of a republic. These two beneficent 
measures should gild the dawn of the 
twentieth century. 
Respectfully yours, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
Honorary President of the 

Woman Suffrage Association. 

Sept. 8, 1896. 

[I do not agree with our venerable cor- 
respondent in her depreciation of the 
woman’s rights plank of the National 
Republican platform, So long as a ma- 
jority of women continue to remain per 
sonally inactive in politics, it will be very 
difficult to secure an unqualified endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage from a national 
party on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, even the Popu- 
lists and Prohibitionists refused to give it, 
although they claim to occupy advanced 
ground on this reform. To recognize 
women as citizens having rights to be 
protected and interests to be promoted by 
legislation; to declare in favor of giving 
them equal opportunities, and equal pay 
for equal work, which they do not now 
possess; to advocate their admission in 
future to wider spheres of usefulness; and 
to invite their active coéperation in politi- 
cal work, mayseem “‘pusillanimous”’ to Mrs. 
Stanton, but it seems to me to have been 
chivalrous, manly, and perfectly sincere. 
Everything which encourages women to 
think and act politically helps the suffrage 
cause, and in this, as in the anti-slavery 
movement, ‘‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread.”’ H. B. B. | 


-_<-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN LETTER. 


DETROIT, Sept. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The political conventions of the sum- 
mer have given the equal suffragists of 
Michigan opportunity to try for recogni- 
tion in the platforms of the political par- 
ties The most successful attempt was 
made in the Democratic convention, held 
August 25 in Bay City. Failing to geta 
resolution into the hands of the proper 
committee, it was arranged, through the 
courtesy of ‘‘John Donovan of Bay,’’ and 
Joseph Grensel, with the chairman, Mr. 
Baskworth of Jackson, that O’Brien of 
Atkinson should request the privilege for 
Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, president of 
the Michigan E. 8. A., and Mrs. Carrie C, 
Faxon, vice-president-at-large of the Mich- 
igan W. C. T. U., of addressing the con- 
vention. The privilege was unanimously 
accorded. Both ladies made an eloquent 
plea for equal suffrage. They made so 
good an impression that the convention 
expressed its admiration by a rising vote 
of thanks, making it evident that what 
the women desired was withheld only be- 
cause of supposed political expediency. 

Mrs. Knaggs goes this week, as delegate- 
at-large for Michigan, to the N. W. R. C. 
Convention held in St. Paul. No mat- 
ter what the occasion, the burden of Mrs. 
Knaggs’ appeals is always equal suffrage. 

The women of Michigan are not neg- 
lecting the mite of suffrage they possess. 
Yesterday the women of Benton Harbor 
crowded to the polls to cast their votes, 
for the first time by the Australian sys- 
tem, for school officers. ‘‘School expenses” 
and “high-grade education”? werg in the 
balance. Women are almost universally 
in favor of the best education. At Ann 
Arbor there are two women on the school 
board, and the suffrage association intends 
to place another there, if possible. Mrs. 
B. A. Firny will be their candidate. The 
election is expected to be a hotly con- 
tested one. 

Mrs. Garber, of Essexville, has been re- 








élected to a third term of three years. 
She has served six years as treasurer of 
the board, and will retain that office. 
Although living a mile out of town she 


has never missed a meeting, unless absent | 


from the vicinity, nor even requested a 
change of time for her personal conven- 
ience. En passant, it may be stated that 
this “‘prop of the republic’? has been the 
mother of sixteen children. It goes 
without saying that the children of so 
thorough a business woman were never 
neglected. 

Law seems to be slowly growing in 
favor with women as a profession. ‘Three 


College of Law. The Women and Chil- 
dren’s Protective Agency of the city has 
the services of a rising young woman 
lawyer. This agency has done a magnifi- 
cent work during the few months of its 
existence, in rescuing children from the 
slums, and in obtaining justice for friend- 
less women. Notwithstanding that the 
truant oflicer is a recognized part of the 
police force of the city, the women find 
many children who never attend school. 
The women are not put off with the 
specious pretexts of poor health or pov- 
erty, but demand that, if parents cannot 
or will not give their children moral sur- 
roundings and the benefits of education, 
then suitable provision shall be made for 
the children, even though they may be 
separated from their parents in order to 
obtain it. The law in Michigan invests 
the probate judges with authority to pass 
upon the condition of children and to 
remove them from the influence of un- 
worthy parents. The agency is taking 
advantage of this, to save the little waifs. 


| The laws are still defective, however, and 


a mother may not testify against her hus- 
band, although the virtue of her own 
daughter is at stake, nor a husband tes- 
tify against his wife, though conscious 
that his child is being ruined. 

In looking into the abuses of intelli- 
gence oflices, the women have found that 
the keepers are not responsible to any 
one for sending young girls to houses of 
questionable character. The exaction of 
the fee seems to be their only care. When 
a flagrant wrong has been unearthed, the 
women look at each other aghast, and ask, 
“Have these wicked things always ex- 
isted, and has there been no one to cry 
out against them?”’ q..3. 2 


-_--_ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Fort Pierre, 8. D., Ava. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

That the women are becoming prepared 
to exercise the full duties of citizenship 
is evidenced by the statement made in 
one of the Pierre local papers that, at a 
five o’clock tea recently given by one of 
the society ladies of that city, at which 
twenty-three of her lady friends were 
present, a vote was taken for choice of 
president, and also a vote upon the finan- 
cial issue. These women represent the 
highest element in our civilization. What 
a farce it is that their expression of opinion 
upon political affairs should be confined 
to the tea-table and prohibited at the 
polls! JANE R. BREEDEN. 


-_<-- 


WASHINGTON. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT STATE CONVENTION, 
Tacoma, WAsu., AuG. 26, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

In the Republican State Convention 
held here to-day, an effort to incorporate 
woman suffrage in the platform was de- 
feated. The venerable advocate of our 
cause in this body was Joseph Lopas, an 
Englishman, one of the hardy pioneers of 
this State. At the morning session he 
made a beautiful and eloquent appeal for 
the cause. When the evening session 
convened and the committee on platform 
reported the aduption of the St. Louis 
platform, once more this snowy-haired 
veteran rose in defense of woman suffrage, 
and earnestly entreated the convention to 
adopt the principle. He closed his elo- 
quent appeal by moving its adoption. His 
motion, meeting a second, was put to vote 
and lost. Such a conglomeration of de- 
based or mentally defective men I have 
seldom seen. They shrieked themselves 
hoarse for a glimpse of a would-be sen- 
ator, and went wild with enthusiasm over 
a campaign song replete with slang and 
abuse. But they sat sullenly silent when 
an appeal was made for intelligent wom- 
en, for their mothers, daughters, sisters, 
and wives. Some were so lo-t to decency as 
to attempt to drown the clear voice of our 
aged champion. But, thanks to the chair- 
man, they were called to order by a vigor- 
ous use of the gavel, and by the informa- 
tion, in firm tones, that ‘the gentleman on 
the floor voted the Republican ticket be- 
fore many of you were born.” This 
quelled the riotous element in an instant. 
Such men to represent the men (not the 
people) of a country! For they ignore 
women everywhere, except when sur- 


| rounded by four walls (sometimes very 
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Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 




















HUMOROUS. 





Some little girls wanted to form a cir- 
cle of King’s Daughters, but only three 
were found who would join. So they 
called the society the ‘‘Triangle,”’ only 


they spelt it ‘‘Triangel.”” Some boys 
found it out, and nicknamed them the 
“*Tryangels.”’ 


This story—declared to be absolutely 
without exaggeration—is told about a li- 
brarian of a prominentinstitution: Reader 
—I should like to get a copy of the Koran. 
Librarian—Koran? Koran? Don’t think 
I know it. Whoisthe author? Reader— 
Mohammed. Librarian—What is his other 
name?—Harper’s Monthly. 


A small Indian boy made a queer ren- 
dering of Mrs. Hemans’ familar poem on 
the Pilgrims, which he was required to 
turn from poetry into prose. The lines 
were: 

‘When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

And the little Indian thus interpreted: 
“The banished musicians tied their dog 
on the coast of New England!” 

A naval officer, wishing to bathe in a 
Ceylon river, asked a native to show him 
a place where there were no alligators. 

The native took him to a pool close to 
the estuary. The officer enjoyed his dip, 
and, while drying himself, asked the 
guide why there were no alligators at that 
point. 

‘Because, sah’’ replied the Cingalese, 
“they plenty ’fraid of shark!” 

Americans who have travelled, through 
Europe will appreciate the following story: 
A tourist engaged the services of a smart 
courier, and, on arriving at an inn, sent 
him for the register that he might enter 
his name. The man replied that he had 
registered him as “A gentleman of inde- 
pendent means.”’ “But how did you 
write my name?” “I can’t exactly pro- 
nounce it, but I copied it coiftectly from 
your portmanteau.’ ‘But it is not there. 
Bring me the book.’’ Great was the trav- 
ellers amazement at finding the following 
written in a plain, round hand: ‘*Monsieur 
Warrantedsolidleather.”’ 





A MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 

Would not bring happiness to the person 
suffering with dyspepsia, but Hood’s Sar- 
parilla has cured many thousands of cases 
of this disease. It tones the stomach, 
regulates the bowels and puts all the ma- 
chinery of the system in good working 
order. It creates a good appetite and 
gives health, strength and happiness. 





Hoop’s PiLis act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all liver ills. 
25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 


up together. 


for Harvard. 





Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartuHmore, 

’ PENN. oF gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries: 
For full articulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Fonneyivenie St. 
sete? : ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 











SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 





MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department. 

Woman's JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
’The Nonsense of It, by 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A -Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 


T. Wentworth 


Frances Power 


leading Suf- 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 


Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, Mich. 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons. 

len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calis in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

wpareat regular college to the Boston City 


Nesgise ° 
’ irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

“he next session will cx e Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes. Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL. M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 


Gold * Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), 47,50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. \V eal 1,00 per year. i 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gerely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 








gs ey Two or three packages do it. 
rice, 50 canta pct geen e, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, a . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 


our qpectal offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded te the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


@ House and Home, pyianeipuia, Pa é 
VVTVVT BOTO0T90T84T0 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

bare ones), which these specimens of the 
human race term home, drudging out 
body and soul, not daring to aspire to any 
thing outside those walls, until the dark 
angel mercifully summons them for a 
journey across the river, where pain and 
suffering are no more. Such is the life 
planned by such men for women; a life 
which may be likened to that of a mule on 
the tow-path! 

In my opinion, the only hope for suf- 
frage lies with the People’s party, the 
only one which recognizes women. We 
hope for a Governor from that party, and 
for a majority in the Legislature which 
will give us the amendment for which we 
have worked since the nullification of the 
suffrage act by Judge Turner, judge 
of the Supreme Court of Washington 
Territory. 

While there are many good suffragists 
who are Republicans, yet the party might 
as well have declared solidly against suf- 
frage as to have- pretended to advocate the 
oause in the gingerly manner which it did 
if the platform adopted at St. Louis, and 


which our State Republican convention | 


has emphasized in its action on the suf- 
frage question to-day. Many women sat 
in the convention as visitors only, and 
seemed flattered at this compliment, 
which to a live suffragist is exasperating 
and humiliating to the last degree. 

I distribute suffrage literature as fast as 
received. The JouRNAL and the Tribune 
are severely clipped for the local press, 
which is more generous than ever before. 

Lou JACKSON LONGMIRE, 
Rec. Sec. Washington State E. S. A. 


-_--— — 


MAINE. 


GREENACRE HOTEL, 

Greenacre Hotel still stands upon its 
verdant upland, looking off over the beau- 
tiful Piscataqua River to the White Moun- 
tains in the distance. Every year an 
increasing number of guests enjoy the 
varied intellectual entertainment provided 
by the gracious lady who is the soul of the 
novel undertaking. 

There was a lively woman suffrage 
meeting at this charming summer resort, 
on Monday afternoon, Aug. 31. The 
weather being rainy, the guests and visi- 
tors assembled in the spacious parlors, and 
Miss Sarah J. Farmer opened the meeting 
with a few graceful and appropriate words. 
The subject announced on the programme 
was “Reminiscences of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement.’’ A correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Transcript says: 

‘‘Before presenting the speaker, Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell said a few words on the cause 
of suffrage for women. No great move- 
ment ever grew so fast. During the last 
fifty years, from its beginnings in anti- 
slavery until now, the cause has constantly 
extended and advanced. Among the ear- 
liest women workers for what was then 
called ‘Woman’s Rights’ were Mr. Black- 
well’s wife, Lucy Stone, and his sister-in- 
law, Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, the 
speaker of the day. He described very 
beautifully the early friendship of these 
two brave girls, and how in their college 
life the battle for women began; how 
Antoinette said to Lucy: ‘I’m going to 
preach. Do you think I can ever accom- 
plish it?” And how Lucy answered: ‘Well, 
I think women are going to vote, but I 
don’t know whether they can ever preach.’ 
It is only a question of time. Women 
have become preachers, and they will 
surely become voters. It is the duty of all 
women to wish to vote, and it is a mon- 
strous injustice that the United States 
will not give them a chance to say yes or 
no on all the vital questions that are con- 
tinually coming up for settlement. 

‘Rev. Antoinette Blackwell said that 
her topic, Reminiscences of the Woian 
Movement, was Miss Farmer’s topic, and 
that she was not always pleased to talk of 
her own experiences. It was, however, a 
delight to the audience that Mrs. Black- 
well yielded to Miss Farmer’s wish and 
talked as few living women could have 
talked on the difficulties in the onward 
path of women fifty years ago. On the 
way to Oberlin as a student, said Mrs. 
Blackwell, I was warned against Lucy 
Stone as a dangerous person, because she 
believed in women’s rights. Every woman 
in those days who wanted to do anything 
but stay at home or teach had to do it 
against the opinion of friends and family, 
in the face of public and private opinion. 
No one then believed that women had in- 
tellect, that they could distinguish them- 
selves in mathematics or any exact science. 
It reminds me of the game children play 
of taking a chicken and bending its head 
down and drawing a chalk line round the 
chicken, within which he is obliged to 


stay. Women were surrounded by the 


cirele or chalk line of ‘woman’s sphere,’ 
and they were hypnotized and thought 
they had to stay there, just like the 
chicken. 


The world moves. In the old 
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days every woman was expected to be in 


| mind and dress exactly like every other 








woman, and now—look at the hats! Mrs. 
Blackwell then gave a most interesting 
account of how she was chosen and 
accepted as a delegate to the first World’s 
‘Temperance Congress in 1853. When she 
rose simply to thank the Congress for hav- 
ing accepted her credentials, there came a 
storm of hisses and deafening noise. Neal 
Dow, the presiding officer, recognized her 
and called her to the platform, and there 
she stood for more than three mortal 
hours while the men, most of them clergy- 
men, prevented her by stamping and noise 
from raising her voice in the cause of 
temperance. At the next session, strin- 
gent measures against women delegates 
were adopted, and Horace Greeley re- 
ported the proceedings of the Congress in 
his paper in this way: ‘Firstday. Gagged 
awoman. Second day. Voted she should 
stay gagged.’ When bloomers were worn 
in those days, it was a moral martyrdom 
for those who wore them—-I never wore 
the dress, thinking it premature—and look 
at the bicycle dresses now! Lucy Stone 
was hooted in the street for wearing the 
dress that any woman can wear now with- 
out remark. Many a time I have had to 


| stand to lecture at the side of the pulpit 
| because the pulpit itself was too sacred 


for a woman, and many a time a woman’s 
voice has been raised from the pews to 
say that St. Paul forbade women to speak 
in church. Her consistency was beautiful! 

“Every possibility lies open tothe young 
woman to-day except that of voting, and 
if she lives long enough she is sure to get 
that. Women are needed at the polls, not 
because they are so very good; I don’t be- 
lieve that women, on the whole, are better 
than men; but because they are different. 
Their points af view being different, men 
and women will see things all round, and 
wishing to appear right in each other's 
eyes, they will together purify politics. 
This is seen in our laws, which were made 
from the male standpoint only, and which 
have improved since women have been 
even indirectly represented. It is a hard 
thing for women to be pleading for the 
franchise. They ought not to be beggars 
for what men should give them without 
asking. This isa man’s question as well 
as @ woman’s, and the whole of humanity 
is better everywhere than only the half of 
humanity. 

“In the general discussion that followed 
Miss Beecher told a good story about 
Henry Ward Beecher. When Mrs. Liver- 
more, whom he had invited to speak, was 
received with deafening enthusiasm, Mr. 
Beecher remarked in his inimitable way, 
as he led her forward, ‘And yet she can’t 
vote! ’’ 


=-_-- 


SCHOOL STATUS OF WOMEN IN NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In an editorial article in a recent issue of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, reference is made 
to a decision by the attorney-general of 
Michigan relative to the eligibility of a 
woman to the oftice of State Superinten- 
dent, which article, after referring to Col- 
orado and Wyoming, states that ‘even in 
North Dakota, where women do not vote, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is a woman, ete.” Thinking that you 
will be pleased to publish a correction of 
the inaccuracy contained in the above 
statement, | send you the following on the 
school status of women in North Dakota: 

Any woman having the same qualifica- 
tions as a male voter as to age, citizenship 
and residence, may vote for all school 
officers and upon all questions pertaining 
solely to school matters, and be eligible to 
any school oftice. 

Qualitied women do very largely vote 
upon school questions. Every general 
election shows a large increase in the vote 
of women. ‘This increasing vote shows a 
correspondingly increased interest in 
affairs of State and matters touching the 
general interests of women. There are 
women upon school boards, acting on com- 
mittees, as clerks, as chairman of the board 
and treasurer of the same. 

Of our thirty-nine county superinten- 
dents of schools, eleven are women. A 
larger number of women have been nom- 
inated for county superintendents this 
year than at any previous election since 
Statehood. Women serve as principals of 
high and graded schools. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the common school-teach- 
ers of the State are women. They receive 
the same wages for the same positions, 
and are regarded by most county super- 








intendents as quite as successful as male 
teachers in discipline, and superior in 
faithfulness to duty, in work and moral 
instruction. The office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has been 
filled for four years by a woman. The 
following are some of the duties of the 
State Superintendent: 

The State Superintendent has general 
supervision of all the schools of the State; 
prepares and furnishes to school officers 
all school report blanks, registers, school 
laws, notices and legal documents used by 
all school officers and teachers of the 
State; prepares a list of publications 
approved for district libraries; prepares 
all questions for the examination of teach- 
ers [teachers’ certificates are of three 
grades, and examinations are held every 
alternate month]; prescribes rules govern- 
ing such examinations; issues State certi- 
ficates, which are of two classes; prescribes 
the course of study to be pursued for all 
public and normal schools; advises county 
superintendents and gives written opinions 
and interpretations of school law; decides, 
all appeals from the decisions of county 
superintendents; prescribes the course of 
reading for the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
membership in which on the part of teach- 
ers is required by law; prescribes the work 
for Teachers’ Institutes, and appoints 
conductors of Institutes. Provision is 
made for one Institute for each of the 
thirty-nine counties in each year. The 
State Superintendent is required by law 
to attend and assist at these Institutes. 
The Superintendent prepares and sub- 
mits to the legislative assembly a biennial 
report showing the financial, educational 
and statistical condition of the schools, 
and recommending such measures as he 
may deem important to the educational 
interests of the State. 

The Superintendent is president of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Normal 
Schools; also member and _ secretary 
of the Board of University and School 
Lands. This Board leases and sells the 
school and public lands, and invests the 
proceeds of the same. School lands can- 
not be sold for less than ten dollars per 
acre, and all revenues therefrom are held 
as a permanent fund, to be invested in 
approved securities, the income of which, 
together with the proceeds of the school 
tax, constitute the State tuition fund, 
which is apportioned among the schools 
per capita of pupils of school age. The 
Superintendent also has charge of the 
educational library of the State and the 
investment of the annual appropriation 
of three hundred dollars for the same. 

The legal! status of women in all school 
matters is the same as that of men. There 
is a strong sentiment in the State in favor 
of women holding educational offices. 
Some party rulers do not wish it, because 
it has been proven that women in educa- 
tional offices as a rule do not submit to 
wrongs perpetrated against educational 
interests as easily asmen. They do not sub- 
ordinate the educational interests to politi- 
cal purposes with easy grace, and are less 
useful as parts of a party machine. There 
are those who vow at every election that 
they will not have ‘women in politics,” 
but woman seems to be on earth to stay, 
and to be in politics or in any other place 
needing her house-cleaning and mothering 
attributes. 

“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or 
sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.’ 


Yours for the cause of humanity, 
EmMA F, Bates, 
State Supt. of Publie Instruction. 
-_—-- 
TEXAS. 
LIBERTY HI, TEx., SEPT. 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Trying to scatter ideas on woman sut- 
frage is not always walking on beds of 
moss. Last night I held my tenth meet- 
ing since leaving home. Western Texas 
is the field, and it appears to te dry and 
hard, 

The people tell me that such ideas cannot 
prevail in Texas; but, to me, human na- 
ture in Texas is the same as human nature 
elsewhere. Women are more completely 
in subjection, because of old customs; 
yet they have the same impulses and 
needs as other women. Several men have 
told me they had decided that women 
ought not to vote. In such a sea of apathy 
and stolid opposition, there are times 
when I meet a woman who is progressive, 
and her conversation is like the shadow of 
an oak-tree on Texas plains. 

Two of the ten meetings elicited words 


| of approval and interest at their close. 
| From the other eight the people walked 
| away to meditate on the (to them) strange 
| notion of women voting. 


MARIANA T. Forsom. 





ONE ARMENIAN FAMILY. 


| Help is asked to bring to this country 


| the recent massacres. The father was for 
| years the principal of a large Gregorian 
school in the interior. 
nent danger, he stayed at his post until in 
one of the latest outbreaks the school was 
broken up, the buildings destroyed, his 
own house burned, and himself and family 
left penniless. 

Ile has a relative in this country who 
can guarantee him employment and pro- 
vide a shelter for him and his family 
| when they reach America, but who has 
not the means to bring them over. To 
bring the whole family—father, mother, 
and several children—from the interior of 
Asia Minor to the United States, will cost 
about $200, Is there any one among our 
readers who will advance this sum, or a 
part of it? 


characterizes the Armenians, they would 
much prefer to have this money lent them 
rather than given.- Americans who have 
known both men well for years, testify to 
their integrity, and say that they will 
certainly pay it back if they live. But of 
course it is likely to be several years 
before they will be able to. 

I know this to be a deserving case, and 
shall be glad to take charge of any sums 
sent for the purpose. A. 8. B. 





A TIMELY REMINDER. 


Each season forces upon our considera- 
tion its own peculiar perils to health. The 
advent of fall finds many reduced in 
strength and vigor, poorly prepared to 
continue the business of life. ‘The stomach 
and bowels, the great highway of animal 
economy, is especially liable to disorder 
in the fall. The nervous system has also 
suffered in the struggle. Typhoid fever 
and malaria in particular find in the fall 
that combination of earth, air and water 
that mark this season as especially dan- 
gerous. The falling leaves, the decaying 
vegetables contribute their share of con- 
tamination. Hood’s Sarsaparilla furnishes 
a most valuable safeguard at these im- 
portant points, and should be used in the 
fall before serious sickness has laid you 
low. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 1 the quick train with 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change, will leave the Union sta 
tion, Boston, daily (Sundays excepted), at 
9.00 A, M™., 
Arriving at Saratoga 
3.30 FF. MM. 
Ample time allowed at Greenfield for DINNER. 
Reduced Rates of Fare 


For Round Trip Tickets on Account of 
Summer 


VACATIONS. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good until 
Oct. 31, 1896. 


Excursion Book FREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives informa- 
tion in regard to routes, rates of fare and list of hotels 
and boarding houses. Can be obtained at 250 Wash- 
ington St., Union station, Boston, or on peepeeen 
to J. R. WATSON, 








Gen’] Pass. Agent. 


WINTER AND SUMMER BOARD 


For a limited number of semi- 





invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central location. Fatty degeneration 


and Rheumatism a specialty. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


MRS. J. V. S. WILCOX, M.D. 





The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stont BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 





Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


With the independence which generally | 


THE DRAMA, 


Hou.is. — The first week of ‘The Lady 
Slavey”’ at the Hollis proved a most enjoy- 
able one for all concerned. The actors 
were exceedingly pleased with their audi- 


| ences, while the audiences enjoyed the 


| the piece, 


an Armenian family who lost their all in | 








wit and dainty music which characterize 
Marie Dressler made a host of 
new friends through her clever imper- 
sonation of Flo Honeydew, and exhibited 
her graces and abilities in the most fetch- 
ing manner, She is undoubtedly the best 


4 4 . | comedienne in her particular line th: as 
In spite of immi- | pi ilar line that has 


ever visited the city,and she has proved her- 
self to be a perfect judge in comic effect. 
Dan Daly is gaunt, angular, and irresistibly 
funny as he stalks through the piece, 
opening his mouth only to sing a humor- 
ous song, or to deliver a speech in a dry, 
inimitable way that does not fail to convulse 
the audience. Not once in the course of 
the evening does he allow even the shadow 
of a smile to creep across his solemn 
features, but the audience do the laugh- 
ing for him. The four dainty girls who 
enter on bicycles are a much liked 
feature; while Mr. Kerker’s catchy music 
is already being whistled by every ama- 
teur. Taken all in all, the Lady Slavey 
is a dashing burlesque which puts the 
similar English productions with which 
we have been flooded to the blush. The 
Lady Slavey will stay at the Hollis during 
a period of three weeks, and the regular 
matinées will be given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 
— 

CASTLE SqguakE.—The reopening of the 
theatre and the resumption of the oper- 
atic performances for which this house is 
famous, have called back thousands of 
music-lovers, and delighted audiences 
have filled the big auditorium, ‘*Erminie,”’ 
the famous comic opera by Jakabowski, 
is named for a second week. The princi- 
pals this year are Misses Clara Lane and 
Rose Leighton and Messrs. J. K. Murray 
and W. H. Clarke, all of whom had royal 
welcomes. The new singers gained an 
instantaneous recognition of their abili- 
ties. They are Miss Laura Millard, the 
prima donna; Miss Laura Budisill, Miss 
Bertha Wilson, Miss Bertha Lehmen, and 
Messrs. Edgar Temple, tenor; Oscar Gir- 
ard, comedian: Stanley Felch, Charles 
Scribner, E, Lanyon, Charles M. Holly, 
and Lindsey Morrison. Everything is 
new, fresh, br.ght and in good taste. Mr. 
Max Hirschtield as musical director is a 
leader who can fully maintain the reputa- 
tion of the opera company for enjoyable 
all-round performances of whatever opera 
may be announced, The same popular 
prices, twenty-five and fifty cents, will 
rule, and on Monday evenings and Wednes- 
day matinées twenty-five cents. Monday 
Sept. 21, will be **The Gondoliers.”’ 

a 2 


BowpDorIn SQUARE.—Woman, true and 
loyal, has been the theme of the play- 
wright from time immemorial, and her 
virtues have been told in language of liv- 
ing fire: her constancy and loyalty have 
been inscribed upon the memory of every 
play-goer with such truths that hardly any- 
thing new can be said in her favor, yet 
those well-known writers, Arthur Shirley 
and Benjamin Landeck, have pictured her 
in their melodrama, ‘*A Lion’s Heart,” as 
she was never portrayed before. They de- 
scribe her as a heroine true and tender, 
fired with a resolve that her cause is 
right, and striving to right the wrongs to 
which she is subjected. Such is one of 
the many threads that make up the story. 
It will be under the direction of Mr. Carl 
A. Haswin, a romantic actor of ability 
and worth. Mr. Haswin has selected a 
competent company, and will produce “A 
Lion’s Heart’ with a scenic grandeur 
seldom seen. The usual matinées will be 
given. . 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitates do. 








[From Gaskill & Co.. Proprietors of **The Oxford.” 
Boston, MArcuH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to makea purchase for the ‘*Pember- 
ton” at Hull. The amount needed is un- 
certain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W.-GASKILL. 








Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
—_—_—_—_— 





C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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